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\ STUDY OF THE PROCESS OF WORD DISCRIMINATION 
IN INDIVIDUALS BEGINNING TO READ 


Mary BurrumM 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 

State University of Iowa 
Tue speeifie aim of this experiment was to study analytically at the 
eginning level and in normal readers some types of errors in word dis 
rimination that investigators have reported at various levels of reading 
ttainment. It was further desired to set up the experiment in such a way 
sto eliminate some of the weaknesses in validity and reliability felt to be 

resent in other experimentation in the field (7 
The plan of the experiment was (a) to construet word discrimination 
tests suitable for the beginning reading age level, (b) to administer these 
tests toa group of children before or at the start of their reading training, 
to readminister them after the completion of from ten to fourteen 
weeks of training, and (d) to administer achievement tests at the close of 
the training period. Mental ages and intelligence quotients were obtained 

as subsidiary data. 

Three FrouUps of children were used 1S subjects in the eXpel iment as 


shown in the following tabulation: 


Numbe 
iroup In ition I | Test Re-Tests 
I t Grade University Elementary School 25 Ss 
r Primary University Elementary Sct 25 
nage State Orphans Home 24 24 
il a7 77 


The first grade group was tested initially immediately following en 
trance into the first grade whereas the Junior Primary group was tested 
vhile in kindergarten during the spring previous to fall entry into the 
rst grade. The orphanage group was given the initial tests within a 

onth previous to their entrance into the first grade. The first grade and 
Junior Primary groups were retested during the eleventh and twelfth 
veeks of reading training. The orphanage group was allowed a somewhat 
niger training period since the children as a group were less used to the 


187 


1H 
| 
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school situation and of lower mentality, so that slower accomplishm 
was to be expected. They were retested after approximately fourteer 
weeks of reading training. 

Mentally the orphanage group fell at the lower end of the distributions 
in both mental age and 1.4). but there was some overlapping and the dis 
tribution for the combined groups was fairly normal. The mean of thy 
mental ages, 84.2 months, falls considerably above that set by Morphett 
and Washburne (12) and supported by others as prerequisite for learni: 


to read, 76.0. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE DISCRIMINATION TESTS 


In these tests it was desired to combine a broad sampling of possib|; 
contusions in word discrimination with a logical sehema of those error 
types. To this end the following classifications and definitions wi 
adopted. 

1. Cues tests: The test series designated enues contains tests in whi 
the emphasis Is Upon the use of certain aspects of words as cues for t 
recognition of whole words. The test words are therefore alike in or 
one aspeet. If confusions are made in such situations, the error must |x 
due to the use of that aspect of the word as a cue tor recognition ol 
whole. The factors whieh might be Op rating as inadequate eues tested 
here are: the beginning, the middle, the end, the beginning and end, tly 
configuration of words, and additions or omissions. The configuration 
a word ts its geometrical shape. Thus in that test no letters were identi 
from word to word ; only the shape of the whole was held constant. | 
additions or omissions category consists of words identical except for th 
addition or omission of a single letter. The additions and omissions wi 
made in such a way as to change the configuration of the resultant word 
so that a cue other than that being tested for would not be introduced 
The position in the words of the addition or omission was also systemat 
eally varied. 

2. Details tests: The tests so designated really test cue confusions 
a partic larly complieated sort. Instead of holding one aspect ot 
words constant and so testing its influence on the recognition of the words 
only one aspect of the words is varied and that aspect is a comparative 
minute one. Thus confusions in these tests mean that the word has not 
heen completely observed and the item overlooked may be systematica 
noted. There are three general types of situations in which diseriminativ 
is demanded tn this series: 1) single letters are tested for diseriminati 


in isolation; (2) word-like letter combinations with a single letter change 


\ more detailed statement of these conditions and of the experimental results 
on file in the library of the State University of Iowa (8). 
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m word to word in such a Way as to leave the configuration unchanged 
| in systematically varied positions (beginning, middle, and end) are 
sented; (3) words whose letter items and configuration remain con 
nt while the order of the letters is changed about are tested. This last 
egory is designated as mixed order and is introduced as a specifie cheek 
the false apphieation of a disorientation explanation to this type of 
ror. The type of situation in which the disorientation explanation 
ild be possible is presented in the orientation tests as whole or partial 
rd disorientation. 
3. Orientation tests: In this test series the three confusing directions 
disorientation or mirror-imaging in symbols are presented in three 
pes of situations. The three directions are designated as vertical, hori 
tal, and diagonal. The three ty pes of situations are single letter dis 
riminations, discriminations between words In whieh only one letter is 
laced in a different orientation, complete or partial word disorientation. 
In the first two situations only those letters which cause confusion beeause 
have the same geometrical! shape but appear in different orientations 
ised as test letters: p, q, b, d, and wand n. These letters are not em 
ed in any word tests in the other two large test series. In the last type 
situation of this section of the tests these letters are also carefully 
oided 
Three requirements arising from an analysis of earlier experimenta 
tion in the field (7) were involved in the testing technique. 


1. Test material was needed that would test discrimination directly 
and vet would not be influenced directly by achievement factors 


Nonsense letter combinations were used instead of words. 


2. There must be equal competition between all items included in a 


This was insured by the use of a six item multiple choice situation with 
more than one eorreet item pre sent. This meant that the ehild had to lool 
every word-like letter combination presented and make a diserimina 
on for it. The eves and details test series contained two correct ré sponses 
er test throughout whereas the orientation series contained three eorreet 
esponses per test throughout. The tests from the various seri Ss were pre 


sented in chanee order. Therefore, the children never knew how many 


orrect items to expect and were again forced to discriminate for every 
tem in the test. The positions ot the correct items among the six for each 


lest were varied. 


». The test items must be pure. 

In other words the exact confusion occurring in an item from which 
e score is taken must be determinable within known limits. The deserip 
on and definition of the test eate vores pres nted above suggested mans 
these internal controls In summary they are: no identieal elements 
her than those being tested for oceur; the configuration is varied from 
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item to item except where it is specifically taken account of in scoring 
letters which eause confusion when disoriented are used except in 
orientation tests themselves; there is systematic variation of the it 
being tested in each series from the point of view of position in the wo 


in the orientation tests there are an equal number of tests on each dis 


tion of disorientation Sample test items In the Appendix of this art 
cle monstrate the apple ation of these controls ) 


SAMPLE TESTS 


Beginning Add 
Resinnins \liddle End and End On 
| i | est 
‘ i its er i 
n vt 
r wt 
DETA! 
Lette 
nW i-] Mixed Orde 
Let 
‘ 6 te te 
r wyrr 
“ wvyrk 
wvyrh 
fihl 
5 wvri 
() 
= Sir Lette n Word Whol 
I W i-Like ¢ r Par 
D i binati Dis ed D> ed 
eats 
H D H) rin 
k eh 
r heh 
r he 
) r 
} e part } ‘ held erish 
the ‘ } e ed } talics 
j s ind he corre response 
‘ id | alic 
2 he eff l rienta " tested: the d 
i} Hi) } Did n te 
é h test he nale letter wh e onentation is varied ind ted b 
mt r change necess ited by the disoriented letter 


The seoring was based upon the controls presented above and was t 


final step in the attempt at purity of testing. Only incorrect items chos 
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irrect by the subjects were scored, since the correct responses May or 
not have been chosen on the basis of adequate cues or correct orienta- 

Only when the child chooses an incorrect item may we be sure of the 
lequaey of the enue he is using or the error in his discrimination be 


en the directions of orientation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

\ sampling of the actual reading material presented to the subjects of 

s study during their training period was made the basis of the achieve 
ment testing. Various sets of flash eards and certain regular blackboard 
‘es and exercises formed the greater part of the early reading training 

the first grade and Junior Primary groups. From a list of these, a 
resentative sample of thirty items was taken for each group. The items 

e written in fairly large manuscript writing exactly comparable to 
ised in the aetual flash eard and blackboard exercises. A full verbal 

onse was required and the number of items given correctly was the 

i. The orphanage group spent most of its training period on one 
primer (16). Each individual had had an approximately equal oppor 
tunity to learn the words used in the first eighty-three pages of this 
primer. A chanee sampling of forty-four words was taken and made up 
nto a photographie plate exactly reproducing the print used in the 
primer. The words were presented in isolation by means of a movable 


Irame and verbal responses were required. The number eorrect was taken 


as the seore. 


MENTAL TESTS 
Results of Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon intelligence test were 
lable for all subjects with the exception of three in the orphanage 
roup. These three children had been tested on the Kuhlmann revision 


of the seale only. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 

The first grade and Junior Primary groups were tested in testing 
ms in their own school building during regular school hours. The 
anage testing was done in the kindergarten room of the school build 

ng on Fridays after school hours and on Saturdays. 
Since it was not desired to test the factors of attention and memory at 
s time, a direct comparison was allowed between a card bearing the 
rreet item and a test blank on the table. The card was presented in a 
nall holder a few feet from the child’s eves and slightly above eve level 
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lt was large enough to be easily and clearly seen by any with at all no 
evesight This technique made possible the testing of small YToU! 


children. The size of the groups varied from not more than three during 


the Junior Primary and orphanage initial testing to not more than s 


in the first erad retests, 


Three practic exercises were used for the first grade initial tests 
for the retests of all eroups Three extra practice exereises were in! 
duced for the orphanage and Junior Primary initial tests. The test si 
was so divided that from four to five or six group testing periods 
attended by each ehild. The order of presentation of the test sheets v 
varied. 

Cardboard ‘‘pieture frames’” were placed on the test blanks so t 
The children were s 


only one test or row of items showed at a time. 


how to move these frames from test to test as the need arose. 


In the presentation of the practice test series, the attention of 

children was drawn to the se parate squares appearing on the test bla 
The items were boxed in by single lines A ecard was placed i! 

holder and their attention ealled to it. They were then instrueted to 


Ke 


a square on their papers that had something in it that looked ‘‘ just | 
When all had found and marked one, they 
asked to look again at the eard and then to look for another one like 


on their papers. This continued until each child had as 


what was on the eard. 


; 


ne same row 


tained for himself that there were no more in that row like the eard. ‘| 
frames were then moved to the next test and the above process repeat 


the experimenter and it 


Individual mistakes were corrected by 
. 


t number of correct items varied from test to t 


} 
tile 


noimted out at sine 


thev wo id never know how many correct ones there were voing TO 
rouvhout the tests the ¢ xperime nter occasionally re minded the ehild 


to be sure the ones they marked looked just like the ecard and to be s 
to find all the ones that looked like it, but not to mark any that didn’t 


just like it. No time limit was used. 
The achievement tests were all administered individually by th 


perimenter after the discrimination tests were completed. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
Reliability of the Discrimination Tests.—The internal consistene) 


ts was determined by obtaining the Pearson product-moment ¢o 


The Test 


between alternate tests for each of the three 


of eorre lation 


series and for the whole battery. The reliability coefficients for each w 
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the application 


Spearman-Brown propheey formula. The resultant predicted re 


ties are shown in the following tabulation: 


Initial 
Test Series Tests Retest 
(ues O58 
Details S57 
Onentation “42 
Potal O74 937 


Tests: Abilities 


each of the three large sections of the 


ysis of the Discrimination (Fross riminatiave 
frequeney distributions for 
id for the total seores on the initial tests and the retests are given 


The gross discriminative abilities tested in this experiment 


TABLE 


FOUENCY DISTRIBI ONS OF RA scr ES O DISCRI ION T 
("yes Details Or n 
Initia Re- Initia Re Initi Re- Inte I he 
tes test te te 
| 7 6 14 16 22 17 0 7 7 
12 2 2 28 16 St ] 
7 17 11 6 7 2 11 14 
3 4 t l 24 to Ss 
7 0 0 0 ; 17 
6 l l 1S 
l 2 63 0 
2 2 0 l 72 70 
0 9 0 SO to S87 0 
l b RX to 1 
6 l l 0 6 104 
0 0 0 6 > } 7 ) 
l 0 0 0 0 
77 S7 77 77 Si 77 77 7a 77 
13.77 1.46 14.87 6.84 7 10.89 118 
14.75 7.97 11.64 7.21 O7 Of 
n parent hese how the ini a 
he her figure ve the distribution on r led f 
lest Series Nurnber r P. I 
77 
Details 77 667 043 
Orientation 77 52 052 
Total 77 640 045 
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were not fully developed in these children just before or at the sta: 
their reading training since no child made a perfect seore. Ther 
marked skewness, however. 

The Pearson coefficients of correlation between the seores on the 
test series tabulated below show a high degree of communality betwe 


the units. 
Pest Serie Number r P. E. 
Cues and details o14 
Details and orientation S7 B25 
Orientation and cues 87 750 O31 


The orientation test shows the greatest independence but the interrelatior 
ships still remain quite high 

The coefficients of correlation between the scores on the initial tests 
and the retests, however, are fairly low. 
Evidently the individual patterns changed somewhat over the trai 
period. The teaching method used with the subjects was of a rather 
versified and individualized nature. Thus the patterns of confusions wer 
probably subject to direct training influences which were not general 
the group. The teachers were in no way aware of the types of situatior 
on whieh their pupils were being tested for the experiment. It is, ther 
bore, especially interesting to note that the intereorrelations among t 
scores for the separate test series are even higher for the retest scores 1 


those derived from the initial test scores. They are shown in the following 


tabulation : 


Error Scores Number r P.-E 
Cue rd details 77 R62 020 
Details and onentation 77 875 O17 
Orienta 1 and cues 77 930 O17 


These inereases oceur in spite of the reduced distribution of the retest 
The generality of the confusions existing is more than ever 


SCOTCS 


parent. 

Analysis of the Discrimination Tests: Subtests—The analyses of | 
subtests were made in terms of the percentages that the total numbe: 
errors made by all subjects in that test situation were of the total possi! 
number of errors. Probable errors and the signifieance of the difference 
between certain percentages were calculated from the formula for 
standard error of difference between relative frequencies in uncorrela! 


measures. Since the various subtests probably do possess some degre 


correlation among themselves, the results of the formula used err f! 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS: SHOWING PERCENTS OF ERROR, PROBABLE ERROR OF PERCENTS 
AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR VARIOUS SITUATIONS 


Percent Probable Percent Probable 
of Error Error of Error Error 
lest Situations Critical 
1)* >) Rat 
Initial Tests 
ies Tests 
with middle (2)**.. : 23.08 SS 13.22 87 7.95 
with end (2 23.08 SS 21.07 SA 1.63 
vith middle (2 21.07 S6 13.22 S7 6.435 
d end (1) with beginning (2 29.02 1.64 23.08 SS ;.10 
d end (1) with middle (2) 20.02 1.64 13.22 7 8.49 
nd end (1) with end (2 20.02 1.64 21.07 Sb t.30 
Details and Cues Tests Combined 
with end (2 26.44 72 23.62 #0 2 2 
d end (1) with beginning (2 35.73 1.00 26.44 72 7.09 
nd end (1) with end (2 35.73 1.00 3.62 60 9.93 
Details Tests 
h letters (2 2 86 69 » 49 22 4 99 
with words (2 11. S6 1.03 66 7.42 
Orientation Tests 
h letters (2 62 $1.44 9.99 
th part (2 2.62 20.76 16.45 
h whole or part (2 $1.44 st 29.76 1.10 S.44 
Orientation-Det s Tests 
rientation (1) with details (2 41.44 S41 2.49 23 4.72 
Orientation (1) with details (2 52.62 a5 > 66 690 8.9] 
! 1) with whole or part (2 11.86 1.03 0.76 1.10 8.03 
Directions of Disorientation Scoring according to Orton's theor 
with vertical (2 90 13.75 
1) with diagonal (2 0 10.54 92 16.81 
with diagonal (2 10.54 2.43 
ta 
vith middle (2 7.57 7 way 1 6 
with end (2 7.57 7 ».74 4 >. 32 
viddle (2 5.74 57 2.97 
lend with beginning (2 8.12 7.57 
lend (1) with middle (2 1.05 a7 RO 
len 1) with end (2 8.12 1.05 2 
tetests 
Deta nd Cues Tests Combined 
with end (2 11.56 7.47 4 OS 
nd end (1) with beginning (2 11.90 71 11.56 "i s 
d end (1) with end (2 11.90 7 7.47 y.4 ». 05 
Det s Ts 
h letters 1 an 4 O7 
vith words (2 24.89 an sO) 4 10.08 
Orient n Te 
t} etters (2 26.01 5.51 10.490 
th whole or part (2 26.91 80 14.66 a 10.11 
th whole or part (2 15.51 He 14.66 i] 76 
Orientation-Details Tests 
entation (1) with details (2 15.51 66 2 O7 23.04 
Orientation (1) with details (2 26.91 gO 13.80 “4 7.37 
|) with whole or part (2 24.89 “i 14.66 8 | 7.73 
Directions of Disorientation Scoring according to Orton's theor) 
with vertical (2 1 0 19.74 7 11.07 
1) with dia nal (2 a4 7] 
with d ror 2? 19.74 79 l 24 71 OS 
ers to (1) under Test Situations 
ers 2) under Test Situations 
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the actual facts on the eonservative side. These data are present: 
lable Il. The data for subtests not used for critical ratio comparisor 
placed in the summary discussion of the data given below. It is be 
that the e MM pParisons made between relative frequencies of error i 
various test situations are valid because of the care that was taken in 


structing the tests to equate the situations for various factors. 


The initial pattern showed the charaeteristies listed below: 


I. As compared with the middle, the beginnings and ends of wor 


were most tre (yuu ntly observed and used as Cues 
2. The middl section of the words Was seldom observe dl and ther 
eave rise to most errors 

3. Single nonreversible letters were discriminated quite adeqi 
when presented in isolation 

$. Identical configuration between two words caused few errors 
percentages of error being 5.27 and 1.08 for test and retest respecti 

>. An analysis of the cues and details tests from the pont of vir 
the proportion of the words remaining constant regardless of what as) 
of the words were involved showed that the larger the proportio! 
icle ntity hetween two words, when configuration was considered as « 
aspect of that identity, the more confusing the two words were. A 
rough measure for ranking the words according to the amount of ide 
they possessed with competing words, each element being given e 


weight, a count was made of the number of letters in the words and t 


configuration to make the denominator and a count of each of these 
of the word that were identieal to make the numerator of the desired 
portion. The eritieal ratios for the words most alike and least alike 
large, be neg 7.25 for the initial tests and 7.87 for the retests for thi 
portions 16 20 as compared with 4 20 

6. When the letters and the configuration remained the same 
order of the letters gave rise to a relatively large number of errors 
7. The addition or omission of one letter in words otherwise rema 
the same was not observed in a relatively large number of cases i 


initial tests (295 pereent This pereentage dropped to 9.20 on the 


tests. The position of the addition or omission apparently was not 
hactor 

S. Disorientation was present in a continuum of degrees from pr 
cally no disorientation to apparently complete disorientation so far as 


er forms tested in this stuck concerned. 

9. Reversible letters appearing in words cause more difficulty 
those same letters appear ing in tsolation or the disorientation of the w 
word or a part of it 

10. The horizontal diserientation test items showed a reliably his 
incidence of error than either of the other directions of « isorientatiol 
hoth the initial tests and the retests. The intercorrelations between 


seores tor thre three directions wore: 


4 
+} 

rts. 
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nted n Initial Tests Retests 
Or r f Disorientation Number r P.E Number r P. |} 
ind vertical. . S7 907 052 7 805 027 
” | be noted that the correlations involving the scores on the tests of 
ontal disorientation are reliably lower than that between the diag 
and vertieal directions. From these data, then, it would seem that 
orizontal errors are, to some extent, a particular type of diffieulty 
. ntercorrelations among all directions, however, showed a high com 
ality of the diffieulty. 
al rhe effects of early training noted were: 
puaaite |. Training, although reducing the total incidence of all errors, ap 
ently tended to pull the attention of the children more and more to 
rs, t «ginning of the word. 
tive 2 While training apparently affected the individual patterns some 
aT t, the pattern of difficulties for the group as a whole underwent sur 
AS pects risingly little change over the training period allowed and under thi 
ath) ing methods employed in this experiment. 
is 
\s RELATIONSHIP OF RESULTS TO INTELLIGENCI ND ACHIEVEMENT 
lentil \ multiple correlational analysis showed that the scores from these 
tests when administered before or at the start of reading training contrib 
ed only a negligible amount toward the prediction of achievement over 
d nd above the predictive value of mental age. 
v There was an inerease in the correlation between the achievement test 
“ ores and the retest scores over the correlation with the initial test scores 
is shown in the tabulation below: 
Number Initial Te 
le and Junior Primar 53 os 
1! 
e large rise in the correlation for the orphanage group seores gains 
lded significance when the higher a iline of the tests for this group iS 
reset recalled. On the whole, the Junior Primary and first grade groups made 
her high scores on the initial tests, so that the chance for improvement 
. considerably less. Performance on the tests seems to respond to train 
¢ somewhat in the same way that achievement does. If this is true, 
: rther experimentation may show that this approach may be of valne 
Vis the diagnosis of individual diffieulties 
ion ot The eorrelations found here between mental age and achievement are 


nm th vhtly below the average but well within the range of coefficients ré 
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ported by others between various tests of reading ability and mental | 


5 Gates (5) reports such correlations ranging from .50 dow 
Deputy (2) gives correlations between 1.Q. and reading test scores 
various levels of the el mentary school erades of from .10 to .90, averag 


Ing about 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH THOSE OF OTHER EXPERIMENTERS 

Orton’s (13, 14, 15) belief that practically all confusions ean be traced 
to an orientation dittie ity does not seem to be substantiated by the pres 
ent results. There was a definite ineidence of error In those test items 
which involved no letters which form other letters when disoriented. 

leagarden (18, 19) finds orientation in written or printed symbols in 
a continuum of degrees from comple te disorientation to perfect orient 
tion. The distribution of scores on the initial tests and the retests in 1 
present study indicate the same situation. 

Meek’s (9) findings are relevant to the pattern of potency of cues 
found in the present study She vives these specifie findings: (1 
subj ets used the last two letters of four letter words as cues tor learn v 
oftener than they used the first two or the middle letters. (2) The init 
two were oftener used than the middle ones. (3) The initial letter alon 
is oftener used than the final letter alone. The findings of the present ex 
periment, uW will be reealled, are that the initial part of the word is used 
slightly in excess of the latter part and that very small use is made of thi 
middle of the word. The difference in the pereentages of misrecognitio 
between the first two and the last two letter cue situations in Meek’s stud) 
is only 2.43; no probable errors are quoted for these percentages. Thre 


of the six words having the last two letters identical with the key won 


had ntical configurations also (one of these is a contusion betwee! 
doll and bill. It will be noted that the important initial letters of these 
words horizontal 


disorientations of each other. This one pan 
words shows a considerably larger pereent of error than any other wot 
in any category. Thus, in general, Meck’s results probably show muce! 
same fundamental pattern of enue pote neies as that exhibited here. 
Krom a rough and s iby erive analysis of the errors made by four veal 
olds on test material at the end of a learning experiment, Davidson (1 
reports 10 pereent of all errors as due to identical initial letters in 
words confused. The next largest pereent of errors was 5 pereent 


words with identical final letters. I[dentieal letters in the middle of wor 


claim only 1.8 percent of the errors. The only percentages larger than t! 


i 
it 
it 
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the initial letter category were guesses (13.6 percent) and geometrical 
pe (16.0 percent). In this latter category every example that she 
es has some element besides the geometrical form identical. The 
irs house read as home, party as pretly, and out as cut are all classified 
reometrical form confusions. Thus again there is probably no funda- 
ntal disagreement with the findings of the present study, but the lack 


i controlled analysis of the data makes it impossible to ascertain the 


d e situation. 
s When the letters which become other letters when disoriented and 
s ch have been proved to be the hardest for first grade children to mateh 
placed in three letter words for matching, Smith (17) found an 
i erage of 19.2 pereent errors on words having these letters at both the 
nning and the end. When they appeared only at the end the percent- 
dropped to 17.5; it dropped to 15.8 when they were placed at the 
rinning of the words only. Both the problem of disorientation and of 
us luence of position in the word are involved in these results. However, 
vould seem that when an item that was hard to match when presented 
- n isolation was ] laced at the beginning of the word, it was noticed more 
n when placed at the end. The present results are in agreement here. 
\part from the orientation problem, Monroe (11) reports a large in- 
\ lence of ‘‘ vowel errors.’’ These are undoubtedly due in large part to 
d the many different sounds attached to the same letter forms in our lan 
ve, but there is also the consideration that vowels oceur vers fre- 
" ently in the middle of words. Aecording to the present results, the 


ddle section of words is least care fully observed by children and, there- 
e, gives rise to most errors. It would seem likely then that at least a 
rt of the difficulty lies in that failure rather than solely in the lack of 


metie knowledge and ability. 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE MEANS FOR MEASURING 
EFFICIENCY IN TEACHING! 


J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

THE experiment reported herein was conducted under the supervision 
the writer by a hand-picked group of fourteen graduate students, all 
whom had been well trained previously in the devices and techniques 

( supervision in the writer’s graduate classes at Indiana State Teachers 
College. The plan of the study, briefly and roughly stated, was to send a 
eam of observers to witness the same teaching acts of each of a group of 
teachers, to have the observers, working independently of one another, to 
valuate each teaching performance, one third of the team using one meas- 
ring deviee, one third using another, and one third using another. When 


e teachers of a group had been observed, the rankings of the teaching 


performances as determined by each of the three means for measurement 
ere correlated with the rankings as determined by each of the other two 
means. This process was repeated with other GTOUPSs of teachers until a 
total of eight assignments of teachers, including one hundred eleven dif- 
erent individuals, had been visited. 

The three methods of ratine used were attention scores, score-eard 
scores and-general, informal estimates. The experiment did not inelude 
an attempt to evaluate teaching performances on the basis of measured 
results in terms of pupil achievement, because the experimenters were 
inable to control the administrative procedure necessary for giving the 
ire-tests and post-tests. 

\n attention seore for a class was determined by dividing the total 

nutes of obvious pupil attention by the total possible minutes of pupil 
ittention. Before the experiment was formally inaugurated the attention 
scorers were given careful instructions on the Morrison and Blume tech 
nique of detecting attention This instruction included trial observations. 


ratefully extended to the 
lege: Thirza. E. Bunce 
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e University of Chicago Press, 1926), Chapter VIII. Blume, Clarenee E. ‘‘ Tech 
jues in the Messuring ot Puy il Attention,’’ The Second Yearbook of the Department 


Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (New York: Bureau of Publications, 


eachers College, Columbia University, 1929), Chapter IT] 
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The members of the teams who used the score cards were also earetu 
instrueted in advance and given practice in the use of the score eard, ‘| 
score card used was the same as that used in supervised student-teac] 
at Indiana State Teachers College, and although it is far from idea 
probably is as good as most others. The score card contained forty thi 


rubries grouped under five major heads, and after these rubrics were { 


columns headed A, B,C, D, and FE. The team members using the seor 


ecards cheek d in the column thes thouelht appropriate after each ot 


rubrics on the score card that they thought were evinced during a peri 
of observation. Then by assigning values of 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, respeetiv: 


to checkings found in the fiv columns, a seore for each teaching perior 


ance was obtained by dividing the sum of all checking values by a number 


equal to the product of the number of items cheeked and 5. 
The proceedure followed by the team members who ranked the teachin 
performances on the basis of general impression was less definite. T 


Team mi rms Wil most teaching experience were assigned 


They were told to take whatever notes they wished and without conferri: 


with any one to rank the performances of a given assignment from best 


to poorest as tl eV saw iit atter all teachers ot an assignment had hee 


visited 


Only student-teachers were observed in the experiment, prineipa 


for the reason that their pupils were accustomed to having visitors an 


listurbed by the presence of the teams than pupils in regula 


were less 


Classes probably would have been. Also, student teachers of an assivne 


were Kept as neat \ AS possible irst term student 


teachers were never ineluded in an assignment with seeond-term ones 
primary teachers, intermediate-grade teachers, and high-school teach 
were kept in separate assignments; high-school teachers in elasses folloy 
ing the reeitation | rocedure were kept separate from those in classes 
lowing laboratory procedure. The number of student-teachers ineluded 
an assignment ranged from ten to nineteen. These numbers were k 
small primarily for the reason that the informal estimators would find 
impossible to rank large Groups from best lo poorest. 

lable I shows the vears ol teaching experience of each of the fourtee: 
eam members, the gFroups ol student-teachers they were assigned to ol 
serve, and their duties on each team. The letters A, S, and E, re spective 
ndicate 


ata team member measured att: ntion, ised a score ecard. or est 


mated the teachers ll formally **Stat.’’ means that a team member serve 


as a statistician, his duty being to compute the attention scores and seor 
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| grades after his teammates supplied him with the raw data. It will 
bserved from the table that teams of six members each visited the stu- 

teachers of the first four groups, two members to each measuring 
ce, and that teams of three members each visited the remaining stu- 
t-teachers. It should be noted, too, that the most experienced members 

e several teams did the informal estimating and that the least experi- 
ed measured attention. In general, the team members had the same 
es to perform when working with one group of teachers as with a later 
Since each of the three means for measuring efficiency in teaching was 
ployed by two members of a team that observed the first four groups 


‘ student-teachers, a measure of the reliability of each means of measure- 


nt can be had by computing coefficients of correlation between the rank- 


»s found by the two members of a team who employed the same means. 


e figures representing these correlations are shown in Table IT.“ 


TABLE I 
EXPERIENCE OF TEAM MEMBERS AND THEIR ASSIGNMENTS TO GROUPS 
OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Years of Ex- 


perience of Groups of Student-Teachers to Whom Assigned 


Team 

Meinbers I II Il IV VI Vil Vill 
\ 27 E E E 
I 26 E I Stat. Stat. 
{ 24 E I I 
D 2 E I 5 
I ‘ E 

6 Stat. Stat. Stat. Stat. 

iH 4 Ss ~ Ss 
I 5 Stat. Stat. 5 
J Ss 5 
nN 0 A \ A 
I 0 A \ \ 
M 0 A A \ 
N 0 \ A A 


TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RANKINGS BY OBSERVERS WHO USED 
THE SAME DEVICES FOR MEASURING 


Groups 
Means for Measuring Efficiency in Teaching 
I II IV 
n 67 78 83 S4 
is St 49 58 65 
.47 92 67 .-26 


The Spearman Footrvle formula was used throughout this study in computing 


rrelations of zero order. 
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A comparison of Table II with Table I indicates that the personne! 
the teams of observers influences the accuracy of some of the measur 1 
ments. Data to be presented in Table III indicate the same thing. Thy 
correlations shown in Table II indicate that the measures of attentior 
agree quite well and that the measures, therefore, probably are approxi 
mately correct. In general, the agreement is not so close between the seor 
eard users and between the informal estimators, but noticeable differences 
are evident between teams of observers in this regard. One team of six 
members observed the student-teachers of Groups I and IV, and another \ und 
team of six members observed the student-teachers of Groups IT and II] 
The score ecard users on the team that observed Groups I and IV agreed 
better than those who observed Groups IT and IIT, and the informal esti Sand 
mators who observed Groups II and III agreed remarkably better than Sand 
the other pair of estimators. On the whole, it seems safe to conelude that 
the various measures are approximately correct except the informal est 
mates in Groups I and IV and perhaps the score-card rankings in Groups 
IT and IIT. 

The most significant correlations are those between the rankings as . 
found by the attention scorers and the score card users, the attentior 
scorers and the general estimators, and the score card users and the gen 
eral estimators. Coefficients of correlation showing the relationships just 
mentioned, and in the same order, are shown in Table IIT for all eight of 
the groups of student-teachers.* Also, in the bottom four horizontal lines 
of Table II], correlations are shown between the rankings by the individ 
ual estimators of the six-man teams and the A and S rankings of the sam 
The purpose of presenting these figures is to reveal any erratic estimato! 
whose unreliable measures in Groups I and IV may have been responsib!: 
for the lack of agreement between estimators shown in Table IT. 

The manner in which Table IIL should be read can be illustrated | 
one or two of the horizontal rows of figures in the table. The first row 
the top shows that the coefficients of correlation between the rankings 
student-teachers by attention measurement and by seore-card measur 
ment in the eight groups of student-teachers are .07, .41, .07, 44, .61, 2! ™ 

17, and .31, respectively. The bottom row of figures shows that the coef \ 


cients of correlation between the rankings given by the seore ecard use! 


‘In Groups I to IV the medians of each pair of attention scores, of each pair 
seore-card seores and of each pair of informal estimates, were used in determining tf 
final rankings on which the correlations of Table IIT are based. 


Gre 
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by the second of the two informal estimators of Groups I, I, Lil, and 


I\. are .37, 49, .63, and .36, respectively. 


TABLE 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RA 
DIFFERENT DEVICES FOR 


tankings Being Compared 


I Il Ill 
is 07 07 
it 21 10 
I 83 38 
it} 09 O02 
i} 24 19 
s i} 93 29 41 
Ea 37 .49 63 


NKINGS AS DETERMINED BY THE 


MEASURING 


Groups 


IV Vi Vil 
44 61 26 47 
38 16 .26 73 
.63 44 97 65 
.33 
34 
.36 


Before noting the major correlations presented in Table IIT, the ques- 


nm of individual differences between 


informal estimators should be 


settled. Attention was first directed toward this in Table IT, and it was 


hbserved that the two informal estimators who rated the student-teachers 


(iroups I and 1V did not agree very closely. When the rankings by 


of these estimators are compared to the rankings on the bases of at- 


ntion scores and of score-eard scores, the erratic individual, if any, 


should be brought to light. Some evidence of an erratic individual esti- 
mator is found in Table III. The coefficient of correlation between the 


score-eard rankings and the rankings by one estimator of the student- 


chers in Group I is .93, and with the other estimator it is only .37. 


The 


stimator represented by this low figure is the same one who served as esti- 
tor for Group V, and both the A-and-E and the S-and-E correlations 


w Group V are the lowest of any of the eight such correlations, respee- 


vely. There is no other evidence against this particular estimator, but 


at which has just been indieated certainly seems to be damnatory. How- 


er, it is not conelusive. 


Without question, the most significant revelation in Table IIT is that 


the high correlations between score-card and estimated rankings eom- 


ived to other correlations. With every group of student-teachers, except 


\Y and VII, the S-and-E correlations are higher than any others, and in 


(iroup V the informal estimator’s rankin 


gs are questionable.’ It 


is not 


° The score-card rankings in Group VIT are by one of the team members who used 
score-card in Groups II and IIT, where the two such team members were shown in 
le II to be somewhat at variance. This observation helps still further to emphasize 
fact that the S-and-E correlations are higher than others. It is possible that the 
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possible to state with exact certainty just how these high S-and-E eo 
cients of correlations should be interpreted, for those of Groups I and |\ 
are somewhat questionable because of some disagreement between seor 
card users. With the evidence not entirely convincing against any ot th 
estimators, and with the disagreement between score-card users not se; 
ous at any point, it seems entirely justifiable to conclude that the methods 
of score-card measurement and of informal estimates for evaluating effi 
ciency in teaching agree better than the method of attention-seore meas 
urement agrees with either of these. This tentative conclusion is rein 
foreed by the multiple correlations shown in Table IV. 

All correlations mentioned thus far are of zero order. In Table IV th: 
rankings by attention scores are correlated with those by score-card scores 
and informal estimates, the rankings by seore-card scores are correlated 
with those by attention scores and informal estimates, and rankings b 
informal estimates are correlated with those by attention scores and scor 


eard SCOres, 


TABLE IV 


CoeFPICH OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION BETWEEN RANKINGS AS DETERMINED 
BY THE DIFFERENT DEVICES FoR MEASURING 


Groups 
Rankings Being Comp ired 


I II I\ \ Vi Vil 
A with S and E 28 42 13 17 73 21 74 
S with Aand E 83 55 67 75 66 
E with A and St 39 55 .65 70 82 7 


The most apparent and most significant comparison to be observed it 
Table IV is that the A-with-S-and-E correlations are definitely lower that 
the others. All such correlations are low except with Groups V and VII 
and it has been shown before that some of the rankings of student-teachers 
in these two groups are probably erroneous. The multiple correlations o| 
S and of E with the other rankings are approximately equal, and, on thi 
whole, they are relatively high. The lowest are with Group II, in whic 
case the score card was ill-adapted, since the classes taught by the student 
teachers in Group IT followed laboratory procedure instead of recitatior 
procedure, 
exceedingly high S-and-E coefficient of correlation of .97 for Group VI is unduly | 


The general estimator for Group VI, team member EF, had been a score-card user 
Groups II and IIT, and it may have been that he experienced a subconscious carry 


from the rubries of the score-card to the informal estimating of the later group 
student-teachers. However, team member F, who estimated Group VII after having 
used seore cards with Groups I and IV, does not arouse such a suspicion. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The experiment consisted of measuring teaching performances of 

‘it different groups of student-teachers numbering in all one hundred 

ven different individuals, and then comparing the three measurements 

means of correlations. The three means for measurement that are com- 
red are attention scores, score-card scores and general, informal esti- 
ites. The results of the experiment are not wholly conclusive, but they 
robably are as nearly so as results ordinarily can be under the conditions 
‘tending most research in evaluating teaching. The following conclu- 
ons ean be defended in light of the data of the experiment. 

1. There is some positive correlation between the three devices for 
measuring efficiency in teaching. For example, student-teacher number 3 
n Group IL received the same ranking by each of the three methods of 
measuring. The same is true of student-teacher number 15 of the same 
vroup and of student-teachers numbers 5 and 7 of Group VII. Such per- 
fect agreement is not purely accidental. 

”. The effeetiveness of the devices of secore-card measurement and gen- 
eral, informal estimating depends to an extent upon who it is that is using 
the devices. The correlations between rankings given student-teachers by 
the two members of a team of observers who used the same measuring 
device are not very high in a few instances. 

3. The effectiveness of seore-card measurement depends upon the 
daptability of the seore eard to the type of teaching procedure being 
followed. This is especially emphasized with the student-teachers of 
(iroup Il, who followed a laboratory procedure in teaching. The agree- 
ment between the two score card users in this instance was less than in 
ny other group. 

4. On the whole, the agreement between the two members of a team 
‘ho measured by the same device is very gratifying. The measures of 
ttention, the score-card scores and the informal estimates are probably 
approximately correct for their types. The few low correlations between 

« rankings by two seore-card users Gr two general estimators of a team 
robably are due to an erratie scorer or estimator. The agreement be- 
ween the attention measures is especially noteworthy. Such should be 
expected, however, since their device is more nearly objective than the 
others. 

5. The zero correlations and t 
ankings of the student-teachers as found by the three types of measure- 


ment show that the attention-score rankings do not compare as favorably 


he multiple correlations between the 
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with the rankings by the other two means as the rankings by the othe: 
two means compare W ith one another. Although attention scores in then 
selves are more reliable than seore-card scores or informal estimates, the 
are not a valid indication of teaching merit.° The correlations betwee 
score-card rankings and informal-estimate rankings are relatively hig 


The lowest is with the group of student-teachers who were teaching by 


laboratory procedure where the score card was not well adapted. Both of 


these methods of measuring efficiency in teaching are subjective. Th: 
score-card seores are based upon subjective measurement by units, and 
informal estimates are based upon blanket subjective measurement. Sine: 
the rankings determined by these two subjective means for measuring 
bear higher correlations than any comparison involving attention scores 
it seems that the more subjective means are the better ones of the thre 


included in this investigation. 


Three assumptions lie back of the proposal to use attention scores as a means f 
evaluating teaching: 1) Good teaching will hold pupils’ attention and poor will n 
2) With pupils remaining attentive, definite and valuable learnings are bound 
result ; >) Certain external evidences of attention may be regarded as valid ind 
tions of attention. The validity of the device depends on the truth of these assur 
tions, and the trutl f the assumptions is highly que stionable. 


ng will hold pupils’ attention and poor will not, errs in the impl 
cation that pupils’ attention is influenced only by stimuli that are definitely under 
control of the teacher. Other factors which are known to enter into the situatior 
the pul ils’ prey sly acquire d interests, their health and hygiene, outside disturbances 
the weather, re nt or in pending extra-curriculum activities of an exeit nye nature, 
eertain tactors of heat, ] t and ventilation which are beyond the tencher’s control 


That with pupils remaining attentive, definite and valuable learnings are boun 


result, carries the implication that all teaching materials and content are worthy I} 
foolish stories and nonsense demonstrations will hold attention so long as they 
novel, 


That certain external evidences of attention n ay be regarded as valid indicat 


of attention, errs in the plication that mental states have standardized ol 
physical concomitants. A eh hkl mav be attentive to all that is said, but still sit lang 
with his eves closed l it of the window. Also, he may follow every mover 


lress or physical appearances 


of the teacher with his eve but have his mind on her « 
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THE INCIDENCE OF ERROR IN DIVISION WITH A ONE- 
FIGURE DIVISOR WHEN SHORT AND LONG FORMS 
OF DIVISION ARE USED 
F, E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, N. J. 

IN a former study by the writer’ it was shown that fewer errors were 
made when the long form of division for a one-figure divisor was used 

ian when the short form was used. The results for the investigation were 
taken from approximately 200 pupils, divided equally into two compar- 
able groups, for each grade from the fifth to the fifteenth inclusive. 
(irades XIII, XIV, and XV constituted the first, second, and third years, 
respectively, of normal school. The test in division forming a basis for 
the study consisted of 30 examples, of which 20 contained three figures in 
the quotient and the remaining 10 examples contained four figures in the 
juotient. 

As previously stated, more errors were made by the group which used 
the short form of division than by the other group. The number of errors 
is one index by which to measure the relative merits of the two methods. 
\nother vital faetor whieh affects the two forms of procedure is the point 
of incidence of error. This study was made to see if there was much va- 
riation between the two forms in the point of incidence of error. That 1s, 
an effort was made to determine if there was a tendency for the first error 
in the quotient in a particular grade to oeeur in the first, second, third, or 
ourth figure of the quotient. The percentages of initial error for each of 
the four possible places in the quotient for short-and-long-division are 
shown in Tables I and IT. 

The points of inception of error tor short-and-long-division were 
slightly different for the first quotient figure as is shown by Tables I 
ind Il. When the long form of division was used in Grades V-VII, in- 
clusive, the percentage of error in the first figure was greater than for the 
short form for the same grades. This situation may be explained by the 
fact that the use of the long form of division for a one figure divisor was 
infamiliar to the pupils tested“. Under such conditions, many errors 
would result in the first estimation. 

*Grossnickle, Foster E. ‘An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in Short and 
Long Division,’? Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March-April, 1934), pp. 496 
506: 590-99 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCY FOR INCIDENCE OF ERROR FOR EACH OF THE Four Poss! 
FIGURES IN THE QUOTIENT WHEN THE Suort-ForM OF Division 
WAS Usep ror Grapes V-XV 


Cirade Tota 

Position of for a 

Quotient Figure \ Vi Vil Vill IX xX XI XIV XV Grade 

First figure 15.5 12.2 13.5 11.8 10.6 9.2 10.2 9.6 11.9 7.7 10.3 11.79 
Second figure 1.4 34.0 [3.4 6.6 32.0 36.0 29.8 39.2 40.9 34.0 37.1 34 

Third figure 10.6 40.8 9.6 #+40.7 42.9 39.1 18.2 39.6 35.0 44.0 39.4 40.9 
Fourth figure 12.5 13.0 13.5 10.9 14.5 15.7 11.8 11.6 12.2 14.3 13.2 12 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100-f 


*Derived from total frequencies 


TABLE Il 
PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCY FoR INCIDENCE OF Error ror Eactt or THE Four Pos 
hh IN THE QUOTIENT WHEN THE LONG-ForM Or Division 
Was Usep ror Grapes V-XV 


Grade Tota 
Position of for 
Quotient Figure \ VI Vit Vill IX X XI NIL XIV XV Grade 
First figure 16.0 17.6 17.2 12.5 0.9 10.1 9.4 10.7 11.5 13.9 8.1 13.7°* 
Se vd f 20.4 19.4 24.1 23.4 25.2 26.2 25.6 27.5 27.9 3 37.0 24.2 
Third figure $1.1 1.6 413.9 46.2 5.0 45.1 m4 32.4 19.6 
Fourth figure 22.5 23.4 21.3 20.2 18.7 18.7 23.9 17.9 21.2 20.4 15.3 20.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Derived from total fre juencies 


Tables Land II show that there was much agreement in the pereentag 
of inception of error for the third quotient figure for both the short and 
long forms of division. However, for the fourth quotient figure, there was 
a much greater percentage of initial error in the long form of division than 
for the short form. The later the point of initial error, the more favorabl 
the form of division which will produce sueh an occurrence. When thi 
first error in an example is found in the fourth figure of a four-figure quo 
tient, the attention span of the pupil has not lapsed as quickly as when th: 
point of error is found in the seeond figure. The evidence in the tables 
under consideration shows that a greater percentage of pupils using th 
long form had the initial error in the final quotient figure than when thi 
short form of division was used. Hence, the attention span of a pupil was 
uninterrupted for a greater time than when the point of initial error was 
in the fourth instead of the second quotient figure. Sinee the long form 
of division was favorable for the initial error to be in the fourth quotient 
figure, it may be concluded that the attention span ef a pupil will be 
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ater when he uses the long form of division instead of the short form 
ra one-figure divisor. 

The former article cited showed that fewer errors were made by the 
ipil who used the long instead of the short form of division. This study 
owed that a pupil’s attention span was less interrupted and more con- 


stant when the long procedure in division was used. Therefore, objective 


idence emphatically points towards the use of the long form of division 


hen the divisor is a one-figure number. 
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DIRECT vs. INDIRECT METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN SPEECH 
GLADYS BORCHERS 


University of Wisconsir 


Tuts article reports the results of a semester’s study of the direct and 
indirect methods of instruction in speech. It attempts to answer the ques 
tion: Should the language, voice, and bodily action involved in specc 
be made the topic of classroom discussion, or should the recitation 
devoted to subject matter alone? The data on which this study is based 
are the ratings of 62 high-school freshmen enrolled in the freshman Speer 
¢lasses at the Wisconsin High Sehool, Madison, Wisconsin, before and 
after a semester of speech training. The ratings were made by eightee 
judges re presentative of the average non-seleeted audience. At the first 
class meeting these high-school students were told that on the follown 
day their speech was to be judged by a board of eighteen judges. The 
following directions were given to guide them in preparation : 

‘You have been given a sheet of paper. In the upper left hand corne: 
is a number. Tomorrow when your number is called, you will be giver 
four minutes to read and speak. You will read that part of a story whic 
is found on the paper with your number. When all of the students hay 
finished reading, the judges will have heard four complete stories. Read 
for them so that they will get all of the thought of your section. 

‘*In addition to reading, vou are to make a speech. In this speech you 
are toexplain to the group how to make some article or how to do some job 
Kor instance, you might tell How to Make Fudge,’’ ‘‘ How to Chane 
Tire,’’ or ‘** How to Make a Kite.’” Choose a simple process, one that you 
know exactly how to do yourself. Remember that at the beginning no on 
in your audience knows the process. When you are through, however 
everyone in vour audience should know how to go about it. Make eac! 
step simple and easy te follow. Tell what materials you use and exact 
how you use them. You will be given two minutes to teach the process.’ 

The classes were then dismissed until the same hour on the following 
day The stories, which were cut into sections for reading, were Th: 
Ransom of Red Chief by O’Henry; How Tom Sawyer Whitewashed th 
Fence by Mark Twain; Chapter One of Treasure Island by Robert Louis 
Stevenson : and A Dilemma by S. Weir Mitehell. Each section Was about 
one hundred and fifty words. By reading stories that had been eut into 


sections, the students read similar but not identical material. This mad 
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wossible for the judges to compare the work easily without the monotony 

listening to the same selection sixty-two times. 

The eighteen persons acting as judges represented eleven different 
cations, There were three housewives, one university senior in journal- 
m, one lawyer, one doctor, one college instructor in English, one janitor, 
vo ministers, one librarian, one protessor of rural sociology, one radio 

lireetor, and five speech teachers. The judges ranged in age from nine 
en to sixty-five. 

Each judge was given a sheet of paper divided into four sections 
marked Poor, FAIR, GooD, and EXCELLENT respectively. He was then given 

e following directions: 

‘You are asked to judge the speech of sixty-two high school freshmen. 
Each person will read part of a story and give a short speech in which he 
explains how to make something. Each student will announce himself by 

imber, and you are to place his number in the section on your paper 

ich vou feel represents his ability. If you consider his speech excellent, 
laee his number in the seetion marked EXCELLENT. If, on the contrary, 
ou think he is poor, place his number in the section marked poor. If you 
believe he is good, but not exeellent, place his number in the space marked 
oop, and if he is between good and poor, place his number in the section 
marked ram. Use your own method of judging. Here you have the same 
right to an opinion that vou have when you listen to a speaker in life. 
We are interested in getting your independent judgment.”’ 

The ratings of these judges were then weighted; 1 for E, 2 for G, 
} for F, and 4 for P, and the average numerical rank was determined for 
each individual. Students were then arranged from 1 to 62 in order of 
rank. The v were placed in the three seetions so that the three sections to 
be taught would have an equal number of students in approximately equal 

bility. No. 1 placed in section 1; No. 2 in section 2; 3 in section 3; 4 in 
ection 3; 5 in section 2; 6 in section 1, ete. Section 1 contained 20 stu- 
dents with an average rank of 2.72; section 2 contained 19 students with 
in average rank of 2.79; and section 3 contained 23 students with an 
iverage rank of 2.59. Each section was then taught by one of, the three 
lifferent methods. At eight o’clock the ‘‘indirect’’ method was used; at 
nine the ‘‘direct’’ method; and at ten a combination of the ‘‘direet’’ and 

indirect.’’ The same person taught all three sections. 

The outstanding characteristic of the indireet method was that voice 
nd language difficulties were not specifically mentioned. The class period 

was devoted to a discussion of subject matter only, but the subject matter 


J 
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was chosen by the teacher, and assigned to each individual with his pa 
ticular speech difficulty in mind. Selections requiring volume were as 
signed to the student with the weak voice; those requiring rapid speec! 
to the student with slow halting delivery, ete. There were readings from 
all types of literature, discussions of controversial questions, reports from 
other courses in the high school curriculum. At no time was the student's 
attention called directly to his voiee, bodily action, or language. 

The outstanding characteristie of the direct method was that the stu 
dent was made directly aware of his specific difficulties of voice, action, 
and language. Methods of correction were outlined. Improvement was 


noted and diseussed by the elass. Seetion 3 was taught by a combination 


of the two foregoing methods, the training being about equally divided en 
between the direet and indireet method. 
The same aspects of speech were given consideration in each of the . 
three sections. The same amount of time was devoted to the various units, 
SECTION 1—INDIRECT METHOD 
Rating before Rating after Dev. Dey 
Student taking course taking course — before efter 
1. 3.125 3.846 402 1.313 
2.471 2.929 .252 396 | 
2 S89 2 286 247 2 
2.118 1.667 605 S66 
2.941 3.133 218 600 
( 1. S80 1.400 1.133 
3.235 3.067 534 
1.000 2.933 100 7 
10 2.235 1.800 733 
1] 1.889 1.600 834 935 10 
2 67 1. S67 O56 
"is 2.823 2.933 *12 
14 3.059 8.200 607 | 
"15 2 4 167 
1 2.222 1.933 501 600 
17 2.833 3.000 .110 167 6 
IS 3.556 3. S04 833 1.334 7 
19 2 £33 2.333 110 0) Is 
20 2.944 2.933 221 100 19 
4.452 50. 661 8.578 13.021 
Av 2.7226 2.533 651 
I) 190 
P.E.p 147 
D 1.286 which means S004 chances in 10,000 
that this is a real difference.* 
P.E.p 
rl ri like, oduction to the Theory of Vental and Soe 


Measurements, Table 45, page 200. Tables of values of the normal probability integr: 
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they were considered in the same order. That is, when section 1 was 


2 and 3 were working 


ing for improvement in bodily action, sections 
the same subject matter. The following phases of speech were con- 
sidered in each of the three sections: bodily action, voice, oral language, 
ding aloud, publie discussion, conversation, debate, dramatization, 
maties, parliamentary law, and publie speaking. 
At the end of the semester, the students appeared before a board of 
enteen judges for a final rating. Twelve of the judges had ranked the 
dents in their performances before taking the course, and the five sub- 
stitutes represented as great a variety of vocations as had been present 
the first board of judges. There were two librarians, one professor of 
inglish, one professor of Rural Sociology, one janitor, three housewives, 
vraduate student in engineering, one lawyer, one minister, one radio 
lireetor, and five speech teachers. The method of judging was the same 


that used at the beginning of the semester. The average rank for each 
dent was computed in the same way. The following lists show the ranks 


SECTION 2—DIRECT METHOD 


Rating before Rating after Dev. Dev. 
Student taking course taking course before after 
2.111 2.3054 6BS35 O287 
1.278 1.5165 1.1857 
2 . deded 1.8 1615 857 
2 2.125 1615 2007 
) 3. 2.625 $725 2393 
2 2.875 0445 1893 
7 2 1055 
3 2.500 2615 1143 
10) 2 2.312 0945 0737 
11 3 2.437 8165 0513 
12 500 1143 
3. 3.200 S493 
if l S824 1275 517 
3 2.412 5385 0263 
3 3.000 61438 
17 3 2.176 2055 2097 
Is 3 2.941 4275 5553 
J 2 2.823 3505 1373 
OOF 15.329 7.7009 
Ay 2.7945 2 3857 5146 1057 

D 109 

P.E.p 27 

D 3.22) which means 9845 chances out of 10,000 


that this is a real difference.t 


Thorndike, Edward L., Op, Cit. 
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of the individuals in each section before and after speech training in thes 
classes. The names of the girls are starred. 

A mere comparison of the ranks before and after taking the courses 
shows that in section 1, thirteen out of twenty students received a hig 
rank from the judges after taking the course, while seven received a lowe; 
rank. In section number 2, fifteen out of nineteen received a higher ran! 


after taking the course, while four received a lower rank. In section nun 


ber 3, twenty received a higher rank after taking the course, while thi 
received a lower rank.’ The amount of improvement may have bee 
greater than these ranks would indicate since the tendeney in both judg 


ings would seem to be to spread the grades. 


SECTION 3-—COMPOSITE METHOD 


Rating before Rating after Dev Ly 
Student taking course taking course — before after il 
3.278 2 SSS 684 137 
3.056 2 529 12 37s 
2? 2 235 239 ON4 
1.044 1.529 650 (22 
2 380 1.823 205 328 
2.444 1.941 150 210 
7 2.722 2.823 28 672 
"8 2.750 1.412 156 730 
1.000 588 1.406 1.437 
10 2.625 2.588 O31 137 
2.118 1.353 176 TUS 
*12 2.778 2 
13 2 TO 1 156 
*14 2.471 1.41 123 210 
15 1.389 1.204 1.205 857 tt 
"16 2.667 2.353 O73 
17 2.722 2.647 128 
2 935 1.706 359 14 brin 
2.882 3.204 288 1.143 
O67 1.41 O73 210 
235 2 SOO 1.647 Oo4 
59.671 19.468 8.007 11.80 
D 145 
P. 109 
DD 1.06 which means 996S chances out of LQ”) 


that this is a real difference.{ 


‘One student droy ped from section number 1 and one from seetion number 2 
since no shift could be made without jeopardizing the experiment the thire seetion 


largest at the end. The figures given are the numbers at the end of the course. 


P.E.p 
{ Thorndike, Edward L., Op. Cit. 
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sc SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
(he purpose of this study was to discover whether speech should be 
rht directly or indirectly and whether it should be taught in connec- 
with other subjects or as a separate course. The speech ability of 62 
school freshmen was tested before and after taking speech in one of 
three sections, each taught by a different method. 
lhe first method, here designated as ‘‘indirect,’’ was comparable with 
ech training taught in connection with other subjects—English, His 
, Science, ete., where emphasis is placed on subject matter, and the 
= teacher, without the pupil’s knowledge, gives him indirect speech train- 
Pupils in this section did not make outstanding progress. The coeffi- 
t of reliability showing the difference in ability before and after tak- 
the course was only 1.33. This difference is not statistically significant 
d this method cannot be recommended. 
0 The second method, labeled ‘‘direct,’’ was in marked contrast to the 
S4 cgoing. The students’ attention was continually called away from sub- 
natter to the technique of speech. Classroom discussion was never on 
1 chat was presented, but always on the style of presentation. This direct 
thod was more successful than the indirect, showing a coefficient of 
7 ibility of 3.352. Here there was at least a tendency toward improve- 
. ment, which seems to show that the individual must be cognizant of speech 
knesses in order to improve his technique. 
“ The third group combined the indirect and direct method by calling 
7 ttention to each individual’s speech difficulty, organizing for him a plan 
“4 or improvement, and in addition discussing the subject matter used to 
| bring about this improvement. The results in this group were encourag- 
“ ng. The coefficient of reliability of 4.06 shows that chanees for improve- 
ment by this method are very great. The entire experiment seems to show 
t the greatest improvement in speech is made when speech is made the 
ject of direct instruction and in courses primarily designed for this 
irpose, Later experiments earried on in the university high sehool and 


t high school at Neenah, Wisconsin, appear to confirm these results 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS’ INTEREST IN: PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
M. Ben 
Chico State Colleae 
Chico, California 
THERE Is an increasing tendency in edueation to adjust the teaching 
program to the needs and interests of the individual. One of the most im 
portant results of this movement is that it direets the attention of thy 
teacher toward the student as a person and away from specific subjects 
To understand the needs and interests of the child, one must study 
ehild. Ilis intelligenee, his emotions, his social attitudes, his social r 
sponses, in brief, his whole yo rsonality must become the object of thoug 
ful consideration. While this idea has vained most headway in the el 
mentary field, there is evidenee of its penetration into secondary and 
higher education in the forms of personnel and guidance programs. Hig 
schools and colleges are studying the individual interests and needs « 
their students in order to aid them in their educational, social, and vox 


tional adjustments. 


FIRST INVESTIGATION 

As a part of the personnel program of the Chico State College. thre 
informal personal adjustment studies have been made. The first st 
was in the form of a eard-sorting interest inventory. The names of voc 
tions, academie subjects, and student personal and social relationships 
were typed upon separate cards. In addition to the title, a sentence « 
plaining its meaning was ineluded on each card. Fifty-two titles wer 
eluded in the list of voeations; twenty-eight were included in the list 
academie courses; and seventeen titles constituted the list of perso! 
and social relationships 

The students were instructed to sort these cards into three groups 
the first group was labeled ‘‘Greatest Interest’’; the second, ‘‘Soeme h 
terest’’; the third, ‘‘No Interest.’’ An ordinary card-sorting tray W 
used. When the student finished, a summary of his card-sorting was ! 
corded by the office assistant on a tally sheet, and the cards were shuffh 
ready for the next student. Two hundred twenty-eight freshmen—« 
hundred ten men and one hundred eighteen women—sorted the car 
Approximately one-third of these were in the Teachers College and t) 
thirds were in the Junior College. 
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lhe original purpose of this study was to provide information con- 
ning the interests of students to beused during individual interviews. 


wever, it seemed of value to investigate the comparative popularity of 
. of the topies listed on the cards. Accordingly, an arbitrary weight 


two was assigned to the ecards placed in the 


‘*Greatest Interest’’ 


group; 


veight of one, to the ‘‘Some Interest’’ group; and zero to the ‘‘No In- 


est’’ 


group. 


For example, one hundred twenty-one out of a total of 


vo hundred twenty-eight students placed the card bearing the title ‘* De- 


TERESTS OF COLLEGE 


PERSONAI 


naland Social Factors Rank 
pment of Personality 1 
rship 2 
ial Decision 3 
} 
Laf 5 
I juette 6 
i 7 
Supy 
Athletics 12 
tie ind Sororities 7 
n 17 
ri n 23 
tional Relations 24 
27 
Politics 

n Pictures 
nd National Politics 53 

Poetry 58.5 


Medians: 


Personal and Social Factors 


Academic Subjects 
Voc ations 


TABLE I 


Academic subjects 


Music 

Psychology 

English Grammar 

English Literature 

Histofy 

Foreign Language 

Dramatics 

Physical Education 
Physiology 


Sol 
Public Speaking 
Home Economics 
Chemistry 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Zoology 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Botany 
Astronomy 
Political science 


Geology 


FRESHMEN IN VOCATIONS, ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
AND SoOcrAL FACTORS 


Rank 
10 
ll 
13 
14 
15 
17 
14 
20 
21 
Js 
29.5 
29.5 
$1 
34.5 
36 
37.5 
39.5 
16 
$9.5 
51 


AND 

Vocations Rank 
leaching 8 
Interior Decoration 25.5 
Magazine Story Writer 34.5 
Coaching Athletics 
Aviation 41 
Radio 13 
Journalism i4 
Landscape Gardening 
Social Service 17 
Scienti Research 1s 
Inventor 19.5 
Photograph 52 
Forestry 4 
Law 6 
Advertising 57 
Clerical Work 
Librarian 60 
Civil Service 61 
Commercial Business 62 
Agriculture 63 
Medicine 64 
Architect 65 
Engineering 66 
Cartoonist 67 
Fiorist 68 
W oodwork 
Mechanical Work 70.5 
Nursing 70.5 
Manufacturing 72 
Diplomatic Service 73 
Electrician 74.5 
Salesmanship 74.5 
Missionary 76.5 
Sign Writing 76.5 
Army and Navy 78 
Banking 79 
Surveyor SO 
Milliner 81.5 
Sculptor 81.5 
Pharmacy 83 
Mineralogist S4 
Draftsman &5 
Commercial Shipping 86 
Linotype work 87 
Railroad work SS 
Reformer 89.5 
Ministry 89.5 
Denistry 91 
Jeweler 92 
Real Estate a3 
Barber 
Life Insurance 95 
Tailor 
Undertaker 97 


| 
Pe 
} Art 
Biology 
Philosophy 
20.5 
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velopment of Personality’’ in the ‘‘Greatest Interest’? group. One hm m Ii 
dred seven students placed this eard in the ‘‘Some Interest’ group, and bai 
no student put this eard in the ‘‘No Interest’’ group. Weighting t! re 
‘Greatest Interest’’ cards two and the ‘*Some Interest’’ eards one gives 
a total score of three hundred forty-nine for this topic. The other nin 1 ha 
Six topies were weighted in the same manner. The titles were then a: $ st 
ranged in order and a rank value assigned to each. In Table I the ninety Iw 
seven topies and their respective ranks are listed. The topies are divided dion 
into three groups: column 1, Personal and Social Factors; eolumn 2 ins; 
Academie Subjects; and column 3, Voeations. Th 
The relative popularity of the three groups of titles is revealed wher enty 

the median ranks are compared. The median rank for Personal and Soe; Pera 
Factors is 14.5; for Aeademie Subjects, 29.5; and for Voeations, 70 OF 
A survey of the individual topies finds the ‘* De velopment of Personality ly 
to be the one tople or most general interest, **Scholarship,’’ ** Voeatior 
Clee ision, ‘*Health’’ and ‘*Soeial life’’ were ranked second, third Healt! 
hourth and fifth, respectively Musie’’ ** Psvchologyv,’’ ** English gran 
mar,’ English literature’’ and ** History’” were of most general inter rt! 
in the academic subjeet group. ‘* Teaching”’ stands at the top of the vor 1M 
tions group. The voeational titles fall low in such ranking beeause of t ome 
specific character of voeational interest. This table gives little inform: up 
tion coneerning the tmportanes ot any one topic for a given student. How sec 
ever, it does pros ide a general picture of the comparative interests of 1} sual 
group as a whole, pox 
iwo 1 

SECOND INVESTIGATION 

The second investigation of personal adjustments was a study of t! 

fundamental desires of another vroup of college freshmen. A list of nin Ons 
desires was prepared. This list included Seientifie Achievement, Artisti eau 


\ccomplishment, Religion, Edueation, Healthy Body, Perso: 
ality, Hlome, and Mone ¥. Each of these desires was listed, and after ea 
a brief explanation was given. For example, ** Home—a home of vour ow! 
with a congenial and emotionally satisfying husband or wife, healthy el 

dren, and a good house with modern conveniences.”* Or, ‘*Seientifl 
Achievement through scientifie research make some discovery that 
would be of lasting benefit to mankind, even though vou received no re 
ognition at the time of the discovery and no financial reward.’’ The dire 
tions to the student were: ‘‘In life we are continually choosing betwee 

alternatives. There are some things whieh are more greatly desired tha 


others. Below vou will find a list of those things which most of us desi 
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m life. Suppose vou were told that you might have all of these. Which 
would you want most? Which one second, third, ete.? Indicate the 


nd 

k order by using ‘1° for that which is of greatest importance, and 

, m. If two are of equal importanee, give them the same rank. When 

i have completed the ranking, write a short statement on the back of 

s sheet, indicating why you put the one you did first in importance 

nd why you chose the one vou did as that of least importance. Include 

d other comments you wish.’” The student was not required to sign 
9 s name but practically all of them did. 


The median ranking of two hundred forty freshmen—one hundred 
enty-two men and one hundred eighteen women—is shown in Table IT. 


‘orsonality and Healthy Body stand out as the two desires of greatest 


portance to the group. When the men and women were analyzed sepa- 
tely, but was found that the women placed Personality at the top of the 
nking and Healthy Bedy second; while the men reversed this, placing 
llealthy Body at the top and Personality second. Home and Edueation 
cived the same median ranking, and they share equally the third and 
irth positions of importance. Vocation was ranked fifth, Religion sixth 

| Money seventh. Artistic Accomplishment and Scientifie Achievement 
urally rank low in this list sinee they appeal to a more restricted 
oup. Analysis of the reasons given for placing a desire first or last in 
portance proved interesting. The dominant motive in the ranking was 
isually *‘happiness’’ or personal satisfaction.”” An insight into the 
nature of the student is made possible by a study of the reasons given. 
lwo typical statements are quoted here: ‘*‘I choose Personality first be- 
ise | believe that no person can be happy without congenial relations 
his fellow men.”’ This next is from a seventeen vear old girl: ‘I 

oose religion, edueation, health, and personality as equal in importance 


cause they are all factors of a well-rounded life. Religion gives one faith ; 


TABLE II 
FUNDAMENTAL DESIRES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Year 1931-32 


N = 240 
Median Rank Order 

Personalit 1.5 
Healtt Bod 
Home 
Ed ion 
Vow 
Re n 6 
M mey ‘ 7 
Artistic Accomplishment 8 


Scientific Achievement 


| 
| 
| 
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education, knowledge; health, physical ability; and personality, self. 
assurance. Money I choose last, perhaps because it is obviously the thing 


to do. However, it is true that material compensation is not entirely sat- 
isfying. Still—the first of the month does eome around.’’ 


THIRD INVESTIGATION 

The data for the third study were taken from the Junior Certificat: 
application blanks filled in by each sophomore at the end of the fourt! 
semester. The Junior Certificate is issued at the completion of the Lower 
Division requirements. The final question on this form is: ‘‘ What ex- 
periences here at the college, either in courses you have taken or in schoo! 
activities, have been most helpful to you by way of personal develop- 
ment ?”’ 

In Table LIL is a summary of the replies of two hundred six high 
sophomores. Forty-three percent of the group wrote in the names oi 
courses as having been the greatest help. Thirty-three percent mentioned 
school activities; seventeen percent, associations with fellow students; 
four percent, contact with instructors; and three percent, field trips and 
excursions. These five types of contacts logically fall into two divisions 
contact with instructors and contact with fellow students. Personal cor 
tacts with instructors, field trips, and courses taken, constitute one group 
totaling fifty percent; school activities and association with fellow stu 
dents constitute the other group, which also totals fifty percent. From 
these data one concludes that, in the students’ opinion, the instruectior 
program and student contacts share equally as contributive factors in his 


personal development. Sixteen out of the hundred and six students men 


TABLE III 
STUDENTS’ OPINION OF COLLEGE’S HELP IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


N = 206 
Number Percent 
Courses Taken ‘ ‘ SS 43 
School Activities 67 33 
Contacts with Fellow Students : . 35 17 
Personal Contact with Instructors 
Field Trips 7 
Total. . er . 206 100 


tioned overcoming feelings of self-consciousness and inferiority as tli 
greatest benefit of their first two vears in college. In seven eases this per 
sonal growth had been brought about through contact with fellow st 
dents, four; through recitation in elass ; and five, a combination of both « 
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se. The following are a few sample statements: ‘‘Being president of 
freshman class gave me an experience that I had never had before. 
vas afraid to speak before a group and now I am not.”’ ‘‘T am losing 
inferiority complex and I am less self-conscious as a result of the 
**Courses in history and 


riends and social contacts I have made here. 
economies have influenced me a great deal in my decision as to my voca- 
tion.’’ **Dramaties has helped me in self-expression ; English courses have 
elped me to develop my conversation and speech, giving me confidence 
my own ability.’ 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. Personal and social relations are of great interest and importance 
to these college freshmen. 

2. Fundamental desires of greatest importance include personality, 
health, home, and a voeation; religion, money, scientifie achievement and 
artistic accomplishment are of less importance. 

3. At the end of the sophomore year the experiences contributing to 
the personal and social development of the students were distributed as 
follows: College courses taken, forty-three percent; school activities, 
thirty-three percent; contact with fellow students, seventeen percent; 
contact with instructors, four pereent; and field trips, three percent. 
From this distribution of student opinion, it appears that faculty and 
student contacts share equally in aiding students in their personal de- 


velopment. 


| 
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THE RELATIVE MERITS OF TWO FORMS OF DISCOURSE 
WHEN APPLIED TO CHILDREN’S FACTUAL 
CONTENT READING MATERIAL* 

F. ENGLEMAN 
Principal, State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 

THE PROBLEM 

THE purpose of the study was to determine the relative merits in chil 
dren’s reading materials of two literary forms. The forms of discoursi 
chosen are conversational and narrative-expository. The narrative expos 
tory form presents facts in a somewhat unadorned, largely expositor 
stvle, while the conversational versions give the facts mingled with cor 
versation between characters. The study specifically attacks the following 
four phases of the problem : 

1. To determine which of the two literary forms is more satisfactori)) 

comprehended. 

2. To determine the relative word rate at which the children read thi 

two styles of discourse 

3. To determine whether or not one type has an advantage over thy 
other as to retention of content. 

$. To determine which style of presentation children prefer whe 
selecting materials to read whieh will reveal information. 


SETTING FOR THE STUDY 
The study included grades IV and VIL. The experiment was carried 
on in the publie schools of New Haven, Connecticut, in the fall of 1955 
Childe n trom ¢ ven ele Thiet ntars sc 10018 and one large junior high sehor 
participated in the study. The children were probably average Americ 
school children, since they represented homes from a rather wide range 


the 


social and backgrounds. rhe ehildre had experi need 
school reading a rather varied type of material. A broad reading progra! 
as been in operation in New Haven for several years. A check of the 
basal and supplementary reading materials revealed a considerab 
amount of both conversational cdliscourse and narrative-ex pository 
the latter dominating, however, by a considerable margin, particular! 
at the seventh gerade level 
The same children were used for studving comprehension, rate arm 


retention Phe se ihdrer were designated Group B. Another 


Abstract ta dissertat n, presented for the degree of Doctor of *hilosophy 
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dren was used in testing for style preference. They were designated 

up A. The number of children in Group B was: grade IV, boys 102, 

s 110, total 212; grade VII, boys 99, girls 112, total 211. By the time 

retention check was made this group had diminished to the following 
ives: grade 1V, boys 96, girls 96, total 186; grade VII, boys 94, girls 
), total 199. Group A consisted of: grade IV boys, 91, girls 113, total 
4: grade VII, boys 94, girls, 98, total 192. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


Group B was divided into two divisions at each grade level, and 


equated on the basis of combined scores on the readine sub-tests of the 
New Stanford Test, total scores on the ten sub-tests of the New Stanford 
lest, and chronological age. These divisions of each grade are designated 
s Division I and Division I]. Extremes were discarded until the means 
re approximately the same. In fact, all differences in the means of the 
two divisions, when compared on the above bases, were statistically insig- 
heant 

The two-group, rotation method was used for Group B, the rotation 
ccurring at the end of the first half of the study. Thus, each division 
| both styles the same number of times. While Division I was reading 
init of one style, the other version of the same unit was being read by 
Division 
The comprehension and retention scores were obtained from multiple- 
hoice cheek tests. Each unit cheek test had ten statements with three 
vices. The reliability of the composite scores made on the check tests 
vas measured by determining the correlation between the sum of seores 
for each half of the study on odd-numbered units and on even-numbered 
inits. The coefficients of correlation were: grade LV, first half .80 025, 
second half .82 © .024; grade VII, first half .56 = .048, second half 
63 © 043. When corrected by the Spearman Brown formula the coeffi- 
ents respectively were: .89, 90, .72, and .77. 
Rate was checked during the reading of four units in each grade. The 
ate units were not consecutive. Children were unaware of being timed. 
rhe rate was determined by having each child encirele the word being 
id at the instant time was called. Rate was not emphasized with the 
ldren. 

The style preference was checked in grade IV and in grade VIL by 
lowing free choice of style for each child. The teachers kept a careful 


ord of choices each child made on all units. The reliability of style 


| 
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preference selection was checked by correlating choices on even-numbered 
units with those on odd-numbered units. The coefficients of correlation 
were: grade IV, .82 = .02; grade VII, .87 + .02. The standard error o/ 
percentages was determined for the percentages on the more compr 
hensive tables. 

Instructions and suggestions regarding the techniques to be used wer 
carefully worked out and given to principals and teachers: (a) orally in 
a group meeting, (b) orally to individual teachers, and (¢) on mimeo 


graphed typewritten sheets. 


READING MATERIALS 

Selections with a considerable amount of factual content were chosen 
from commonly used school texts and supplementary books. Publications 
from twelve leading school book publishers furnished the units finally 
used. 

Each seleeted unit was rewritten in the other style so that there were 
paired versions of all seleetions—for each unit a conversational version 
and a narrative-expository version. Of these pairs, five of the originals at 
grade LV were in conversation, while at grade VII only two were origi- 
nally in conversational style. Consequently, of the thirty-two units, a ver) 
large percentage of the rewritten articles were conversational in form. 

Care was exercised to keep all rewritten units similar to the originals 
in vocabulary, sentence difficulty, factual content, and literary merit 
Although the writer rewrote most of the units, several people assisted in 
the rewriting. From a total of thirty-eight rewritten units at grade IV 
and forty-three at grade VII levels, the writer selected twenty-two at 
grade LV and twenty at grade VII levels which he believed to be of similar 
worth. Four competent judges evaluated these units. The judges worked 
independently but were guided by the same specific instructions regarding 
criteria for evaluation. The judges compared the two style versions ot 
each unit on the bases of: vocabulary, sentence difficulty, factual content 
and literary merit. 

The two versions of sixteen units at each grade level were estimated 
by the judges to be similar with respect to the above-mentioned character 
istics. These units contained factual content largely confined to geog 
raphy, history, nature study and science. The thirty-two selections so 
chosen were then printed in double columns on heavy bond paper, siz 
9" x 12". The type size used was: grade [V, 12 point; grade VIT, 10 point 
Check tests were printed on the same kind of paper and in type similar 
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size to that used on the printed units. The following represent a few 
tenees taken from opening lines of each form on one unit. 


CONVERSATIONAL FORM 
‘‘Oh, Mother, come see the big moon. It looks so big and close to- 
eht.’’ These were the words of Jane, a little girl of eight. 
As Mrs. Jones, her mother, came to the window, she said, ‘‘It does look 
lose and it is closer to the earth than any other planet, star, or sun. But 
en so it is a long way to the moon.”’ 
Sut, Mother, it doesn’t look far. Surely it wouldn't take long to go 
ere if we had a good road and Daddy’s automobile.” 
Her mother smiled and said, ‘‘If we went at sixty miles an hour, we 
would have to travel for a half year without stopping in order to get to 


he moon.’”’ 


NARRATIVE-EXPOSITORY FORM 
The moon is the nearest neighbor the earth has. It is much nearer than 
iv planet, or star or sun. But is not very near. 
If there were a road to the moon and we could travel there by auto- 
mobile, the journey would take a long time. It would take us nearly half 
i year to reach the moon if the automobile went sixty miles an hour and 


we never stopped to rest. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The data assembled in this study regarding the relative merits of con- 

versational style and narrative-expository style of children’s reading ma- 
terials may be summarized as follows: 


COMPREHENSION 

Grade IV.—The comprehension results for grade IV, when viewed as 
a whole, seem to show a slight advantage to the narrative-expository ver- 
sion. However, the eritical ratios are too small to allow statistical signifi- 
canee to be attached to mean differences of any combination of scores. The 
lowest critical ratio is .007 and the highest is 1.16. Some weight probably 
should be attached to the observation that of 21 eomparisons made for 
vrade IV seores (only 8 of which are independent of others), 18 differ- 
enees were favorable to narrative-expository style. The comparison of all 
conversational seores for both halves of the experiment with all narrative 
scores shows the differences favorable to narrative with a critical ratio 


of .42. Although no differences are statistically significant, the fact that 
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the differences occur so consistently in favor of the narrative-expositor 

version probably would justify the assumption that some real advantay: 1 

for that stvle does exist. . 
Grade VI1.—The comprehension data for grade VII, when the enti 


experiment is considered, favor conversational style. As in grade LV, thy 


differences, when all scores on one version are compared with all seores : ‘ 
the other, are too small to be proved to be true differences with groups ol m 
the size used in this study. The critical ratio for boys and girls on thy 
entire experiment (i.e., when scores on both halves of the experiment ar 
combined, thereby utilizing the counter balancing effeet of the rotatio me 
method) is 1.95 whieh, according to Garrett' indicates that the chances ul 
are 97 in one hundred that the difference is a true one. The groupings of st 
scores for analytical purposes show the following: of the five differences - 
favoring narrative-expository stvle, only one has a critieal ratio of mor 
than 1.48, that one being 2.26; while of the sixteen differences favoring 
conversation, ten have eritical ratios of more than 2 and five have eritice 
ratios above 3. 
RATE OF READING some 
(rrade 1V.—The evidence relative to the effect of stvle on rate of read gl 
ing indieates that grade LV pupils read faster when reading the convers ti 
tional form. The differences favorable to conversation on the four units ( 
combined are statistically significant, the eritieal ratios being: boys, 4.75 n tl 
girls 3.11. and girls, 4.90. Sueh large critical ratios practically Cony 
ton e rtaintys that the differences shown are true differences. The advai fle 
tages of conversational stvle represented In percentages are: hoy s, 16.8 CYS: 
pereent, girls, 11.50 pereent, boys and girls, 12.9 percent. 
Grrade VII. The reading rate of grade VII pupils seems to be about . 
the same whether reading conversational sty le or the narrative- Xpositor 
version. The rate for the three units combined shows a slight advantag pe 
to eonversational discourse. However. the differences are too slight ISU 
Indieate statistical significance. There is some consistency in the sty! 
red when checked on the four combinations of seores. The eritic ( 
ratios showing advantage to conversation are as follows: Unit VI, 2.06 ter 
Unit NVI, .64, and combination of all rate units, 1.02. The narrative - 
expository version of Unit NIT, however, was read the faster by a diffe virls 


Garrett, Henry E. Statisties in Psychology and Education (New York: Lon, 
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in.the means of 4.9 with a critical ratio of .96. It is probably safe to 
ime that neither style has any significant statistical or educational 


antage over the other so far as rate is concerned, in grade VIT. 


RETENTION 

(irade IV. The amount of knowledge retained over a period of 
ist two months by grade IV children does not seem to be affected 
eatly by the form of writing from which the facts were learned. The 
ferences in mean scores obtained from the retests have no statistical 
significance. However, from the 21 combinations of score groupings (only 
sht of which are Independent of others), the differences somewhat con- 
sistently favor the conversational version. Since the small differences 
vorable to this stvle oecur almost three times as often as for narrative 
\pository style, probably some justification may be found for the con 
ision that there is a slight advantage in the former style. When all the 
tention seores for the entire experiment, based on conversational style, 
compared with all the retention scores based on the reading of narra 
e-expository style, they further support the contention that there is 
some advantage in conversational discourse. The differences in the means 
vrade LV for this combination of scores favor conversation, with critical 

tios as follows: boys, .66, girls, .85, boys and girls, 1.14. 
(rrade V1I1.—The effect of literary style on scores of grade VII pupils 
the retention check tests shows differences in the means favorable to 
onversation. As with grade IV, the differences are too small to be sig- 


ficant from a statistical viewpoint. The differences shown do favor con- 


rsation, however, with only three exceptions, and these three differences 
e the smallest differences found on any comparison made. The much 
eater frequeney with which the differences favor conversational style 
nd the faet that differences favor this stvle when scores on the entire 
periment are compared, would seem to indicate a slight advantage in 
TS 
CHOICE OF STYLI 
(rrade 1V.—The relative interest in the two styles of writing as indl- 
ted by the choices made by grade LV pupils is favorable hy a large 
argin to the conversational stvle. Of all the choices made by boys and 
zirls in this grade, 69.9 percent were of conversational stvle. The pereent 
total conversational choices by hovs Is considerably less than in the ease 
virls. Preference for conversational stvle was shown to the extent of 


3.0 pereent by boys and 75.2 percent by girls. 
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When style preference is checked relative to the individual’s choice, 
the preterence for conversation is still predominant. This shows that 82 
pereent of grade LV girls chose conversational form more than half of the 
time and that 70 percent of the grade IV boys favored it more than half 
of the time. 

Grade VII.—The style preference, as shown by free choice of grade 
VII pupils, is decidedly favorable to conversational style. The percent of 
total choices for boys and girls is almost the same as that for grade IV 
A greater percentage of girls’ choices, however, were for conversational 
style and a lower percentage of grade VII boys’ choices were for this form 
In other words, the sex difference was more pronounced in grade VII than 
in grade IV. The percent of total choices made by boys for conversational! 
style is 54.8 percent while 83.4 percent of the total choices made by girls 
was for conversational style. 

The individual pupil’s style preference gives a decided advantage to 
conversational style. Eighty-seven percent of all grade VII girls chos: 
this style more than half the time, while 61 pereent of the boys showed a 


preference for it by choosing it a majority of the time. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS BASED UPON FINDINGS 

The findings of this study would seem to warrant the conclusion that 
factual content written in a conversational style deserves greater recog 
nition by publie school officials. Sinee children have demonstrated a pret 
erence for this style and are not handicapped by it in comprehension, rat: 
of reading, or in retention of facts learned from reading, there probabl) 
is Justification for claiming for it a larger place in children’s content read 
ing materials., No claim is made that conversational style should supersed 
the narrative-expository style, but the contention is made that it should bh 
given a place along with the latter. Since most factual reading materia! 
at the adult level, however, is in narrative-expository form, training 1) 
habits and skills for this form must not be neglected at the elementar 
level. The preference for the conversation form may not be due to a: 
appeal in the discourse itself, but to associations formed by certain ex 
periences in reading. Possibly the child’s recreational reading which is 
generally pleasurable may be associated with the conversational styl 
while the work type reading which sometimes is not so pleasurable, ma: 
be associated with the narrative-expository style. 

The fact of increased length of conversational versions should be noted 
To increase the number of words in a selection, as is likely to be true i 
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versational versions, is to increase the cost of publication and possibly 
nerease the length of time consumed in reading. The conversational 
sions used in this study had on an average approximately 20 percent 
re words than the other style. However, an increase in word rate of 
ding, as found particularly at grade IV, will tend to counter-balance 
time lost in reading a longer conversational version. 
The sex difference, so far as style preference is concerned, deserves 
sideration by teachers of reading and by educators generally. That 
virls at the level of grade VII predominantly prefer a conversational style 
nd that boys as a whole at this age have no decided style preference seems 
significant. If interest is an important factor in educational work, and if 
assume that free choices regarding style are based on interest factors, 
en conversational style, for grade VII girls in particular, is eminently 
more valuable. There is reason to believe that a child will read much more 
interested. More reading is likely to bring more knowledge and greater 
ppreciations. The element of increased pleasure from reading the more 
interesting style is probably important from the point of view of develop- 
ing favorable attitudes toward reading. Teachers knowing the sex differ- 
ence relative to style preferences should more nearly meet the needs of 


joys and girls at these grade levels. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES IN WORK TYPE READING: A SUMMARY 
OF WORK DONE AT ONE UNIVERSITY 


GERALD A, YOAKAM 
University of Pittsburah 


Tre studies summarized in this paper are selected from a considerabli . 
number of researches conducted for the purpose ot satisfy ing the requir 
ments for the master’s or doctor's degree at the I hiversity of Pittsbure 
without any intention of giving a chronological report or a complete ; 
eount of all the studies available but rather with the purpose of showing d 
the effect of research concentrated on certain problems that have to d 
with work-tvpe reading em 
The interest of the writer in work-type reading has led him to direct ve 
many students in their investigations in this field. A study made with t 


cooperation of the teachers of Johnstown. Pennsylvania, on What Ch 


dren Do When They Study seemed to show that children as immature as ras, 
those In the third grade have some ability to enumerate their study a¢ ' n 
tivities, It was shown too that pupils are able to enumerate their stud) | ) 
habits more aceurately as they mature. The study showed that by thu As | 


time the pupil reached the seventh or eighth grade his study patterns r 
semble those of junior college students as reported by Charters? At th: 
same time, the patterns revealed are far from satisfactory for a vast ma 


jority of pupils in the middle grades and raise such questions as, ‘* How 


study different subjects?’ ‘**What is the effeet of certain 
graphical features of the printed page on comprehension?’ and similar 
questions, many of which have never been answered. = 
One attempt to answer the question of how ehildren study il subject * 
reported by Gibson.” Using a technique similar to that employed by thi . 
writer in the Johnstown study, Gibson tried to discover what the stud 
patterns of pupils in attempting to assimilate material in this field wer 
Ile first used the device of having the pupils write a paragraph in whie sig 
they told what they did in studying a history lesson. These papers wet 
Yoakam, G. A. ‘*What Children Do When They Study,’’ University of Pitt ; 
} h School of Education Journal, 1, November-January, 1925-1926. 1,1 
Charters, Jessie Allen. ‘*‘How Two Hundred and Fiftv-Eight Junior College 
Women Study.’’ Jo tl of Educational Research, XV (January, 1925), pp. 41-49. tric 
Gibson, C. G. How Do Pupils Study Historical Materials? M.A. Thesis, 1 Ui 
ty of Pittsburgh, 1931, Filed in the University of Pittshurgh Library. XX 
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ilated to diseover the items which specifically represented study ae- 
ties. From the first tabulation a checking list was made. This was 
rred to the pupils for verification and for such additions as they could 
e. This same list was submitted to seventeen teachers for cheeking in 
er to see whether or not the teachers’ methods of work had any re- 
iblanee to those of the pupils. The study revealed that there is a 
rked agreement among children as to the activities in the study of his- 
The most frequent activities used by children in grades four to eight 
cading the lesson once, answering questions given out by the teacher, 
ing out important names, re-reading the assignment, studying maps, 
d using the index. The study shows that teachers follow the same gen- 
scheme as pupils and that pupils do more than merely read and 
morize when they study history. This may be due to the emphasis 
eed upon work-type reading in the schools in recent vears. The study 
) suggests that the question of how well the pupils perform the various 
ities is not touched upon by the study and that it should be investi 


i 


This type of study has some value in edueational guidanee, as was 
uted out by Brewer* in his Cases in fhe Administration of Guidance. 
lhe study has all the limitations of the interview-questionnaire technique. 
\s far as the writer ean see, however, it offers suger stions to the teacher 
d the supervisor which are perhaps as much by implieation as by the 

| data. 

\nother type of study which employs the technique that is probably 
st frowned on by certain research workers and most emploved by 
ers, is a doctor of education dissertation reporting an investigation of 

ome study practices in Western Pennsylvania by W. Ray Smith.° Al- 
ugh previous studies had been made on this general subject Smith’s 
estigation is more comprehensive than others. Questionnaires were 
t to three groups: (1) 10 principals and 369 teachers; (2) 179 parents; 
d (3) 559 pupils. This study gives the teacher or administrator an 
sight into the eurrent beliefs and practices about this important subject 


ch apparently is the pet hate of pupils, is believed in by a majority of 


‘Brewer, John M. Cases in the Administration of Guidance (New York: MeGraw 

1929), 34-36. 

Smith, W. Ray. Hlome Study Practices in Elementary Schools of Certain School 
tricts in Western Pennsylvania. Doctor of Edueation Dissertation, 1933. Filed in 
University of Pittsburgh Library. Abstract: University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, 

\X (November 15, 1933), pp. 248-53. 
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teachers, and by a large majority of parents. It appears that neither pri: 
cipals nor teachers believe in assigning home work before grade three. 
The study shows that the majority did not believe it ought to be assigned 
in grade four, but there was agreement that it is desirable in grades three, 
five, six, seven and eight. A majority of teachers agree that pupils should 
not be prohibited from doing home work if they choose. Teachers favor 
making home work assignments short—twenty minutes in lower grades 
and not over an hour in the upper grades. Teachers and principals are 
agreed that home work should be assigned for specific purposes and that 
the practice of assigning home work should strengthen certain habits and 
traits, such as responsibility, neatness, and self-reliance. A majority of 
teachers and principals believe that home study has a favorable effect 
upon the home. Teachers and principals are agreed that checks should bx 
made on the work done at home. The methods of assigning home work 
used by teachers vary with the grade and subject taught. Detailed rather 
than general assignments are favored, and written assignments rather 
than oral. Practices which are most appropriate for home study are read 
ing, reviewing subjects taught in elass, making serap books, collecting eS 
pietures, notebook work, handwork, drawing, writing, spelling, and writ 
ing original stories. It is also of interest that the study, which was mack sIg 
in 1933, showed little adoption of the activity methods of teaching among | 
the group investigated. The most used method was practice or drill. In 
the intermediate grades the problem or project method was used most fr 
quently, while the textbook and activity methods were employed rarely | 
except in the higher grades. The study seems to show that Western Pen: 
svlvania takes work seriously and that teachers are still largely conserva 
tive and spend a great deal of time with and place great emphasis upor 
drill. One may well question, however, whether or not the pupils who do 
so much home work in so many schools know how to work effectively wit! 
hooks. | 
A second study of home work, which of course is the real test of th ia 
ability of pupils to read and study independently, was made by Klink 
This study was conducted in a town in eastern Ohio and involved 827 ee 
elementary school pupils in grades four to eight. The pupils were inte: - 


viewed by teachers who used a prepared questionnaire. Klinko says: Fis 


* Klinko, Andrew S. An Appraisal of Home Assignments Made in Grades Four t 
Eight. M. A. Thesis, 1933. Abstract in University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, xxxX (N 


vember 15, 1933 pp 206 7. 
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‘In spite of the fact that teachers felt that school-prepared assign- 
ts were better than home-prepared assignments, they continued to 
or the practice of assigning long lessons most of which had to be done 
ome. More than half the assignments made by teachers are done at 
e, according to the pupils. 

‘*About one-third of the teachers favored abolishing all home work 
rithmetie and language. 

About one-fourth of the pupils indieated that they have no time for 
ne work beeause of other duties. Kighty pereent of the pupils have no 
erence books or materials at home. Assignments in general were oral 
| provided verv little for individual differences. 

‘*Tt was found that a large amount of home work was being assigned 
termediate @rades. Slightly more than one-half of the teachers made 
lar assignments in arithmetie. One-third made regular home assign- 
ts in geography and history. Many made oceasional assignments in 
ding, spelling, and language. Arithmetic home work was done best, 
cording to the teachers. Pupils had most difficulty with home assign 
ents in geography. 

‘Pupils, it was indicated, do not find it difficult to get home assistance. 
( ilso seem to feel that their assignments are satisfactory. There is no 
estion but that many of them have great difficulty in doing their home 

satisfactorily A majority of the pupils feel that school prepared 

ments are done better than home-pre pared assignments. There was 
eeneral expression against the practice of home work. On the contrary, 
ipils rather favored it. Since the teacher interviewed the pupils the 
estion arises as to what extent the pupils express their ideas freely. One 

hesitate to ace pt pupils’ opinions on teaching procedure tad 
It is noteworthy that there is an apparent conflict in one important 
rticular with respect to home work between Smith’s and Klinko’s study, 
obably chargeable to the method used in the latter. Pupils do not like 
me work, according to Smith: they do like it according to Klinko. The 
et of the matter is that whether they like it or not will depend upon 

t kind of work is asked for, how it is assigned, and how suceessful the \ 
e in doing it. It is also to be noted in each of these studies that there is 
suggestion that teaching Is ANN other than assigning work and having 
ipils prepare it. The studies elve interesting cross sections of eurrent 
tice and suggest a great need for attention to the work type reading 
d methods of study if pupils are to continue to spend much of their time 
vetting viearious experience from books. There is, of course, no inten 

here of suggesting that application of the mind to books is not a ve r\ 


portant aspect of learning. As lone as teachers ar comparatively un 


ned, pupils will continue to get much that they learn from books, and 
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it appears that in the new-type school children will read more than in thi 
old. A projected study by Pacella proposes to push the matter further and 
find out just how parents help children when they study at home. Many 
workers feel that parents probably hinder as much as they help. Pacell: 
hopes to be able to find out whether or not this is true. An unfinished 
study by Long of the methods used by children in studying spelling at 
home will probably give us much light on the question of whether methods 
of study taught in school transfer to home study. 

Such studies as the preceding give information only about general] 
practices and procedures. They tell us little of what happens as the child 
sits inert trving to assimilate ideas from the printed page. The writer 
personally has attempted to get some light on this problem by having 
adult students analyze their own study procedures. Parenthetically it 
may be remarked that Hathaway in an unpublished study gathered som 
suggestive material on the same subject from children. Undoubtedly 
study patterns vary considerably with individuals, but if it were possible 
to get patterns of various types of study as performed by many competent 
persons it would be possible to improve the study habits of children enor 
mously by fitting and adapting patterns to the needs of children, and 
training them to adopt and use good patterns of work. It is appalling 
how little is known about this matter at the present time. 

The problem of attacking and assimilating the ideas presented on the 
printed page is extremely complex. Much has been done with respect to 
the mechanieal problems, such as length of line and size of print. Ther 
still remain such problems as punctuation and length of sentence, length 
of paragraphs appropriate for pupils at given levels, and the complexity 
of the coneepts which may be understood by pupils of different degrees ot 
mental maturity. Students at the University of Pittsburgh have attacked 
some of these problems. 

Thompson’ attempted to find the effect of the length of sentence upon 
comprehension. She employed the equated group method with 1400 fift! 
and sixth grade children. Groups were equated on the Monroe Standard 
ized Silent Reading Tests Revised, Form 1. The material used for the ex 
periment was a lesson from MeCall and Crabbe’s Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading, Book 4. This lesson was prepared in three forms: long sen 


tences, short sentences, and as prepared by MeCall in the original. The 


* Thompson, Ruth C. The Effect of Length of Sentence Upon Compre hensior 
M.A. Thesis, 1929. Filed in University of Pittsburgh Library. 
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ndard lesson contained 299 words: the lone sentence version, 300 
rds; and the short sentence version, 299 words. The results of the ex- 
riment showed no reliable difference among the scores made on the 
ree versions as determined by a three minute test. These findings con 
rmed those of Orndorff* in an earlier experiment. While Thompson’s 
<periment involved more pupils and was better controlled than Orn- 
lorff’s, there still remain such questions as, ‘* Would the same results 
old on mueh longer material? What is the effect on rate of the long sen 


ence?’ ete. Data seem to show, as cited by Thompson, that standard au- 
thors run to long sentences, ranging from 36.42 words in Hawthorne to 
18.75 in Cather. Undoubtedly there remain a host of interesting experi- 
ments to be performed with material of various types before definite con- 
clusions ean be reached with respect to this matter. Such data as we have 
seem to indicate the necessity of sentences of gradually increasing length. 
Practices vary tremendously, however. Sentence length is so involved 
with style that it is questionable if it should be controlled and if the works 
if great writers should be mutilated to make them palatable for children 
of a given age. 

The effect of punctuation upon comprehension is an equally interest- 
ng problem. This problem was attacked by Townsend.® He conducted a 
four-part rotation experiment, using 75 children in each group from the 
eighth grade. One form of the Thorndike-MeCall Reading Test was used, 
changed in such a way that one version represented normal punctuation, 
one Was excessively punctuated, one partly punctuated, and one without 
punetuation. These four versions were rotated among the four groups. 
rhe tests were given one week apart. Here again the results seem not to 
agree with the common belief, for they show no reliable differences. The 
writer cannot account for this fact unless, as in Townsend's experiment, 
the material was not long enough to compel a single reading and the 
pupils were able to reread until they had puzzled out the meaning even 
without the aid of punctuation. It is of course true that today the tend- 
eney is to include only that punetuation necessary for comprehension. It 
s possible that in reading the child is unconscious of punctuation and that 
capitalization gives him all the aid he needs to get the meaning. At any 
rate this problem challenges the writer. Further study is necessary here. 


*Orndorff, Bernice. An Experiment to Show the Effect of Lenath of Sentence 


!'pon Comprehension. University of Iowa 7 hesis, 1925. 


Townsend, George W. The Effect of Punctuation Upon Comprehension. M.A 
Thesis, 1930. Filed in University of Pittsburgh Library. Abstract in University of 


Pittsburgh Bulletin, XXVIII (November 15, 1930). pp. 398-399 
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A projected study by Graham may also be of interest In connect 
with the same general problem of the effeet of forms of various kinds up 
rate and comprehension. Miss Graham is now undertaking a doeto 
study to measure the effeet on comprehension of print, manuseript, a 
cursive forms. She will use individual photographie measurement as wi 
as group measurement in her experiment. 

A study by Dean" attempted to get at the problem of the nature o 
comprehension among a group of children at the fourth grade level. Whil 
limited in charaeter, the experiment suggests an important problem. Dear 
used standardized test material with a wide range of diffieultys in order t 
measure extremes at the ends of the seale. The children tested wer 
seleeted Lroups. The material used was taken from Sfandard Test Lessons 


in Reading by MeCall and Crabbe. Samples were selected from these les 


sons in order to test a wide range of ability. Types of comprehension wer “ ' 
determined by expert judgment. These types were: reading for the mai) 
points; reading to reorganize the material; reading to judge the relativ live 
importance of ideas: and reading to draw inferences from facts 1 
overtly stated. In all 245 ehildren in six different schools were tested 
Pupils were di ided into two Yroups In (;roup | the range of compre 
hension was tested In Group 1] the types of comprehension were studied SS 
Tests in Group | were three minutes in length; In Group IT the time was fifty 
not limited. The mean grade seore was found to be 4.7 grades, identica! 
with the standard for the tests. The range in mental age of the pupils was | 
from 14.7 to 7.5 vears. The range in grade scores was 4.5 grades. Thi shion 
coefficient of correlation between mental age and grade seores was S44 
ow) O7. All children exeept the very bright have more trouble wit nd 
four than other ot comprehension, The order ot diffieult 
ot the types of comprehension studied is as follows: ta 
l Reading for the main points factual answers. l 
Reorganizing material, 
}. Drawing inferences from facts overtly stated. 
!. Judging the relative import inee of various facts. 
This study Opens the question of determining the relative diffieult , 
and the propel eradation of different IV pes of exercises In comprehensio! 
There are many possible variations of the study. When we know mé 
about them we shall know more about the gradation of reading materi , 
\ 
Dean, Alice M 1 Study of the Range and Types of Comprehension in Fo 
( ] M.A. Thesis, 1952. Filed in University Libra Absrract I 
al XNIN (Jan 10, 19 pp. 219-2 
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\nother problem of work-type reading which has interested the writer 
some time is the problem of repetitions in reading. In the mastery of 
s the common method ¢ mploved by the iInexpert reader when he wishes 
nemorize ideas is to read over and over again. Coulter™ attempted to 
| out just how effective each repeated reading is. Yoakam and Good 
| shown previously that the second reading adds something, but not a 
t deal, to the first. Coulter, using factual material geographical in 
racter with fourth-erade pupils, tested the effect of five repetitions, 
ng both the rotation method and control group method. When she 
red her groups of pupils, she found an increase in scores from first to 
reading as follows with a single relapse in the scores on the fourth 
«ding: 


nt of Correct Answers 53.4 53.9 62.6 57.3 66.5 


se scores represent the pereent of correct answers on five readings of 
materials. Coulter found that the bright pupils inereased their scores 
m first to seeond reading about nine percent ; from seeond to third 
ding, not at all; from third to fourth reading, five percent of the total 
ssible score; and from fourth to fifth reading, no increase. The middle 


Ty pereent of the pupils had a relapse on the third reading and did not 


crease their scores appreciably on the third, fourth, or fifth reading. 


lower quarter made their highest score on the fourth reading; they 


owed a great deal of fluctuation in scores. The first quartile averaged 


t pereent on the fifth reading; the middle fifty pereent, 64.5 percent; 
| the lower quartile, 54.4 pereent, It should be pointed out that the 
ihility of the scores was not determined by the experimenter. These 
ta confirm the writer’s belief that if we had a complete learning curve 
this basis we should have a steady upward trend among the bright 
ils, and fluetuations amone the middle fifty pereent and the lower 
irtile Coulter's study confirms the findings ot Yoakam?! and Good! 

respect to the effectiveness of re tition in securing compre hension. 


“coms apparent that in reading for comprehension straight re-reading 


Coulter, Merle A The Effect of Re petition on Comprehe on and Retention 
M. A. Thesis, 1928. Filed in the University of Pittsburgh Librarv. 
Yonkam, G. A. The Effect of a Sinale Readina. University of Towa Studies. 
N March 1S. 1024, 
Good, C. V. ** The Effeet of a Single Reading Versus Two Readings of a Giver 
Mate rial,’ Journal of Educational Me thod, \ ril, 1026 PY 2-20 
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is relatively ineffective and that learners vary greatly in this respect, thy 
bright exceeding the dull in this ability in the same way that they do 

any other situation where reasoning and judgment are involved. Dr. S. 4 
Courtis once suggested to the writer that the best way to attack this prot 
lem of single as compared with repeated readings, would be to use hy; 
nosis and then get from the person in an hypnotic state as much of a per 
fect reproduction as possible after a single reading, a repeated reading 
ete. It seems, on the whole, that the curve that would be obtained under 
ideal conditions would be the characteristic learning curve beginning not 


at the zero point, but at some point ranging from a seore of twenty-fiv 


percent of the ideas, or lower, to eighty pereent of the ideas, or more = 
Another study whieh seems to the writer to be of considerable interest 
is that by Eckert.’ Mrs. Eekert attempted to get some data on the effect se: 
of context on the comprehension of words. Obviously Meumann “4 
Ebbinghaus well knew that words together mean more than they do sep epee 
rately. After many vears of trying to teach the meaning of words peti 
isclation, we seem to have realized that the ideal setting of a word is in - 
sentence or paragraph, with the possible exceptions of such words sibs 
ENTRANCE and EXIT, stop and Go, and others of similar import. Even the 
have an appropriate context. 7 
Eckert’s studs was earefully conducted. Two tests were made up ol 
words taken from three readers used in the third grades of the Pittsburg . 
schools. These words were selected as difficult by the combined judgment 5 
of ten third-grade children and twenty-five primary teachers. The words im 
were then eheeked against the Thorndike and other lists to determine thi 7 
frequency of use. Fifty words were thus compiled and checked. Thes: pen 
words were made into two tests—a word test and a sentence test, conta ie 
ing the same words used in the sentences of their regular context. Great I 
care was taken In constructing the response words for the tests. E A 7 
response contained one synonym, one word unrelated in meaning, SounG G 
or appearance, and one word similar in sound and appearance, The w N 
test and sentence test were administered to the same group of 312 pupils Pn 
in the fourth grades of four Pittsburgh schools. Pupils were paired on t \ 
Thorndike-MeCall Reading Seale, Form 3. T seores or reading ages a” : 
reading quotients were used in pairing the pupils. The two tests w LA. T 
given in different order to the paired groups. The results of the studs G 
convineing. Seores on the sentenee test on the whole average 4.6 2 : \ 
h 


l The Tect of on Con prehe nsion of Words. 
Thesis, 1928, Filed in University of Pittsburgh Library. 
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‘than those on the word test. The difference is eight times the prob- 
error of the difference. The difference is 5.9 = .77 for the upper 
tile, 4.6 = .60 for the middle fifty percent, and 3.8 .66 for the lower 
ile. This suggests that the interpretation of meaning from context 
matter of judgment and reasoning in which brighter pupils are nat- 

more proficient than others. A further study of the data reveals 
as might be expected, the pupils were not invariably helped by the 
xt. In the ease of test items constituting twenty percent of the sen- 
test, pupils were more hindered than helped by the context. This 
s to suggest that the problem of the recognition of meanings from 

text is complex and depends upon the nature of the context involved 
ell as on modifying effect of contiguous words or phrases. Eckert sug 
ts that her data simply confirm the statements of Huey,’® Jones," 
and others, and verify the earlier data collected by Smith" and 
her’ ineidentally as they studied other problems. It is fair to say that 
spite of the data already collected there is a rich field here for further 
tigation. 
Pursuing further the study of factors involved in work- or study-type 
ling, Snyder®® conducted an experiment in which he attempted to de 
ne whether pupils comprehend and retain more when reading ma- 
al in story form than in factual form. He used an article written in 
forms about money, one form consisting of straight-forward exposi- 
and the seeond a story containing the same facts but presented by the 
ce of conversation, and carried on by fictitious characters after the 


nner of Uncle Robert’s Geography. lis findings confirmed studies re- 


rted at a slightly earlier time by Garnett*! and conflict with the general 
dings of the study by MeKee.*? Snyder found that, while pupils pre 


ley, B. Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, p. 161, 
Jones, R. G. Standard Vocabulary in Reading,’’ Fourteenth Yearbook, Na 
Society for the Study of Edueation, p. 45. 
Gray, W. 8S. ‘* Relation of Reading to Economy in Edueation,’’ Sixteenth Year 
National Society for the Study of Education, p. 51. 
Smith, Nila B. ‘* The Construetion of First Grade Reading Material,’’ Journal 
ttional Research | February, 1928), p. 82. 
Mosher, R. M. ‘*Some Results of Teaching Beginners by the Look-and-Say 
1°’ Journal of Educational Psucholoau Mare h, 1928), pp ‘191 we 
Snyder, Edwin D. Factual and the Story Form of Presenting Readina Material 
\. Thesis, 1928. Filed in the University of Pittsburgh Library 
Garnett, Wilma. ‘* Factual Versus Storv-Factual Material,’’ Elementary Eng 
ve w (January, 1926), pp. 268-71. 
McKee, Paul. ‘‘Faect Form and Story Form Reading Material,’’ Elementary 
h Review (January, 1926), pp. 3-8, 
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ferred story material, they got the facts just as well from the factual 
terial. Moreover, on delaved recall tests 60 days later the same result | 
Wi mre faced thie with inconelusive evidence in these three studies 
though MeKee’s study is more comprehensive and he concludes that as 

as Compre hension and reeall are econeerned the faetual form is n 
effective, since it takes a shorter time to read. It seems quite probable 1 
since story telling is an old art and since people are first of all hun 
children will contitue to prefer stories when they can get them in s 
of the possible efficiency involved in getting facts in straight-forward 
position. The intangible factor of stvle remains a baffling problem. O} 
viously there is still much to be done here, If authors and publishers kn 
mivail lably the seerets of a best seller, there would be far fewer failures 
the writing and publishing fields. 

Several other studies have a bearime on the problem ot work-ty pe read ‘ 
ing. One of these by Hat! aways attempts to find out the purposes t 
lead adults to read These purposes can probably be classified as of f 
ecneral pes, mure and voeational PUPpPOses, with perhaps an area Wilt 
these purpeses are so mixed as to be indistineuishable. Hathaway ’s st 
revealed 4,212 specific purposes that lead adults to read. Undoubti 
some of these purposes are appropriate for children to follow. The elass 
fication of these items leads to a set of fundamental purposes which atl 
dults in their reading. A study by Gatto® adds important data to ou 
knowledge of pupils’ questions and relates questioning to the study pr 
ess in an interesting way. French?’ and Simpson*® wrote dissertatir 
reporting experiments in which they measured the effect of training 
organization an other faetors in work reading, showing the adval 


taves of such training in general, Cooper** made an extensive study ot 


Hathaway. Gladvs M. The Reading P r pose oO fdult Ph. D. Dissertatior 


ersit Pittsbureh Libr: Abstraet: ty of Pittsburah 1 
Vol No. 2, November 15, 
Gatto, Fras Questions: The Vature and Their Relationsh 
the St Pro Ph.D. Dissertation, 1929. Filed in University of Pittsburgh Lib 
French, Ll The ete ich t in Geooraphy of Spec T 
/ Ve Graphs i 7 and Ora fio | 
1) sit Pitts! oh Labe 
Simpson, R.G. The Effect of Trainina in Organization on Ability to Read 
f Vateria Ph. D. Dissertation, 192s Filed in the University of Pitts! 
‘ = | tn Investiqation of the Readina Interest of One Tho 
tdult Occupational Workers. Ph. D. Dissertation, 1951. Filed in University of P 
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ng habits of adult occupational workers. Truby** surveyed current 
ces with respect to training exercises in work-type readers, 
omments on these and other studies will have to be reserved for some 
e time. Enough has been reported, however. to show that when re- 
studies are grouped around certain problems and interests, data 
mulate rather rapidly. While in th present case there is no elaim 
t this series of investigations was consecutive in nature or that it rep 
ts a deliberately planned research project with various subdivisions. 
report tends to contradict the Statement sometimes made by erities of 
rch in American universities that investigational activity is not co 
nated and that it results in scattered effort. Probably several Ameri- 
iniversities could present data to confute such an assumption and to 
ort the idea that much is being accomplished through edueational 
rch in certain fields to define and locate problems and clarify think 
n if the final solutions to the problems are still in the offing. 


by. Charlotte 1 f{nalysis of the Tra ing Evercises Certam Nile 
the ] fermediate Grades. M a rhesis, LOLS, Filed ith the | niversitv o 
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It mav be said of the more 


Harper and 


ure neral 


ks on nvestigational procedures mn 
tion that they have been rather brief 
and incomplete, while the specialized 
levoted entirely to a single nren 
tests statistical methods, the 
se | survey, the questionnaire, historical 
e rch, experimental research, the inter 
\ S rk. ete.. have covered only 
limited portion of the field of research 
! lows \ similar statement may 
be made of most of the available diseus 
sions search techn ques in the fields 
f n psychology Another 
characteristic of the majority of books on 
investigational proceedure is that no ade 
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j sol Ing That 
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feature of 


Institute of Social and 


search. \ commendable 
volume is an attempt to make the org 
zation and sequence of the chapters 
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and carrying through to complet 


relinble inquiry. An opening chapter 
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canvass of related literature and | 
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tion who maintain that the techniqu 
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thorough sey 
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See the basal or fundamental research 
ye ire involved. The chapter on tests 
oe s five pages devoted to the topie of 
mA entation, which might well have 
Ws en more space in a separate chap 
ew of its possibilities as a major 
af h to problem solving and as the 
Su | method of science, in spite of 
ties present in controlling variable 
, rs in the field of social investigation. 
s hardly logical to consider experi 

tion and tests together, since the 

re merely instruments for collect 

ta, to be used in normative-survey 

tons, to equate groups or to 
progress in experimental studies, 
studies, ete. A chapter on ‘*Com 
Methods of Study’? is concerned 

ly with the social survey, which of 
frequently involves a number of 
nvestigational procedures such as 
numerated above. Other t pies in 
rrying forward the study (after 
nvestigational method has beer 
ted), qualitative and quantitative 
“1s of data (the latter in particular 
the use of statistical concepts), 

ng the report, disseminating and ap 
{ the findings, and possibilities and 

tions of social research, 

hook is much briefer and less com- 
than certain available volumes in 
aul science field, especially those by 
and Jocher and by Spahr and 
son, although an excellent bibliog 
62 pages is provided. The style 

ect and almost conversational in 
\ number of interesting « xamples 
various types of research are given 
appropriate documentation. The re 
r wishes, however, as indicated in 
ng paragraphs, that the classifica 
research procedures had been 
| out along somewhat more funda 
| lines, with adequate differentia 


etween major approaches to problem 


solving and other techniques such as de 
vices for collecting or analyzing data, and 
that more space had been given to his 
torical, experimental, and ease methods. 
CARTER V. Goop 


| necersity of Cincinnati 


SEGEL, Differential Diagnosis of 
[bility in School Children Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1934), pp. V1l 
S6. 

The author of this little book is Eduea 
tional Consultant and Specialist in Tests 
and Measurements, United States Office 
of Kdueation. 

The author is interested in the develop 
ment of techniques for discovering indi 
vidual strengths and weaknesses. The use 
of such techniques on individuals and the 
interpretation of results he ealls ‘differ 
ential diagnosis.’’ He says, ‘‘ Differential 
diagnosis makes possible a more aecurate 


program of remedial instruction and 
guidance of pupils into channels in which 
they will be suecessful.’? (p. 10 Mass 
edueation, he believes, **tends to level a 
child ’s oitts and deficiencies into a monot 
MOUS plane’? The discovery of strengths 
and weaknesses in children is neet Ssary in 
order that we may know what remedial 
instruction to apply and also that we misty 
provide aceurate edueational guidance 
Strengths as well as weaknesses should 
have attention so that the children 1 aN 
have an opportunity to grow in the things 
in which they have special aptitudes 
major problems are reeognize: 
and a chapter is devoted to each. The first 
has to do with the determination of th: 
efficiency of tests to make a differential 


diagnosis, Obviously, it is useless to 


! rtake to make a differential diagnosis 
from the seores of a child on tests if the 
adequacy of these tests for making the 


differential diagnosis has not been de 


termined. The efficis ney of tests in mak 


| 

| 

| 
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ng lifferential diagnosis 18 ev iluated the difference expressed in terms of st 
in two Wry One is through the compara ard scores, is divided by this prol 
tively simple expedient of correcting cot error: and the resulting ratio is 
elation for attenuation The other is preted in the usual way. 


thy h the use of a method developed In neldition to the two chapters de: 


Kelley nel | iblished twelve years with these two maj probl ms, there 
The Kelley met! determines the ratio introcue tory chapter in whieh the vel 
f the standard deviation of a difference program is outlined and a final chapt 
ror given pupil, using standard seores which available tests and measure: ; 
standard deviation of differences ire listed and discussed. 
stribution. al expressed in standard The reviewer presumes that Mr. Seg 
ee The former f these standard purpose in writing this book was 1 
tions is obtained by subtracting the popularize techniques already ava 
the erents thy } know! te very n pers 
two tests under consideration from 2 and This is a laudable purpose. Methods 
et the root oF the re differential diagnosis here dese? 
ler the latter standard shoul he much more widely know: 
- C1OF { the correlation between thi n e widely used | both test makers 
ty thy teat peers tl n is the the pres 
net ewxtraet ft si ire tir In the pinion of the reviewer, 
tf the remainder The smaller the purpose would have aceor plished 
reanult oe rat the better the tests for ess lly, had a somewhat more el 
tal 5! purposes A tal le, nt of the methods been 
™ sin of whieh is not explained, pro vided and had the teehniques been 
for the interpretation of these ratios richly illustrated. In places, sit G 
erms of the proportion of differences and more easily read account could 
nm are excess chance. If the dif heen provided. Trained research wot ne 
” aang ver of two tests is less will read the book, will understand it, P 
th: > pereent, the tests should not be wil probabl use its proposed — 
iferentin d aie but the reviewer snerience im 
nel | problem is the trent tukinge to teach statistics to graduate st 
L test resuits t make a differential dents in three institutions leaves him 
are ethods of as the eonvietion that the majority of t 
pris purpose s ft in ll he unable to read Mr. Segel’s 1 
et tl i" nee between the scores | fitully ithout the aid of a teaeh th 
nal n tw feats in the light \ few t pogray seal errors she ld 
bable error rt S difference corrected before another print 


Kelley, are giv nd illustrated f tation, f example, makes t 

ot ils ‘ ] ed quotation have but meaning for t 
llownanee for variation d reader 

rences by assuming equivalent standard The hook will be a most weleome a 

deviations through the use of standard tion to the libraries to many persons 

res. For two tests, then, the probable terested in individual pupil diagnosis 

the difference 18 cab R. L. Moro 


the ré ibility coeflicients of the tests: Ohio Unive rsity 


IN R. The Psyc holog io 
dq New York: Harper and 


is one of the most entertaining 
s of the problems of learning 
be found. Written in a simple, 
ational st vle, packed with home 
istrations, it should, have a wide 
beenuse there is meat in it for 
ne from the man on the street to 
tical specialist. The keynote of the 
s that behavior must be explained 
s of the individual’s past history 
that the conditional response prin 


s broad underlying principle 
ean be used to interpret all the 
Although 


ment leads the author inevitably 


problems of learning. 


rect clash with the Gestalt and 
gical points of view, he is never 
vely partisan, and his arguments 
hed in sueh lucid terms that the 
cannot fail to grasp, whether he 
ts 0 rejects, them. 
rie’s inte rpretation of the eondi 
response principle needs clarifying 
ch broader and looser than that 


fl 
f 


*s conditioned reflex. His for 


is as follows: ‘*‘A combination 


li which has accompanied a move 
ll, on its reeurrenee, tend to be 
ved by that move ment.’’ It is stated 

dently of ar ¥ assumptions regard 
erve physiology. It is inelusive of, 
an supple mentary to, the prin 
association. He has injeeted into 


neept certain unique assumptions, 


f which are ] that it is the 
occurring as the response occurs 
re the future cues for the response ; 
all conditioning is simultaneous, it 


the conditioned and uneonditioned 
that are asso inted, but the total 
x of movements involved in re 


ling to the secondary stimulus that 


“ssociated with the primary response 
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and are the conditioners of it os The 


conditioned is never identical with the un 
conditioned resy nse, because the total 
complex of movement stimuli is never 
again the same. The first assumption re 
moves the problem of backward condition 
ing, since it probably involves actual eo 
incidence of re al cue and response, It also 
removes the discrepane) between condi 
tioned reflex and associative learn ing, as 
to the time gap that may oceur between 
nssociated terms, because, in the latter, 
the verbal response is the real condition 
ing cue, It aeceounts for transfer and 
generalization, since the movement stimuli 
which are the real conditioners. may be 
the same and hence set off the same re 
sponse even though the so-called eondi 
tioned stimulus is different. 

\ third feature of Guthrie’s treatment 
of the conditioned response principle re 
lates to the faets ot repetition or fre 
The law of Tre queney 
is not a fundamental characteristie of 


condition ng. Its Sup] osed effects are ex 


plained rather as the addition of mor 
conditioners 

The pleasure-pain hypothesis, in its 
modern garb as Thorndike’s  satisfie1 
nnoyver interpretation the lay f 
effoct hy under the general priv 
ciple of conditioning by Guthrie wh ‘ 
suVs It is not the annovance, but what 
the annoyed person does that determines 
What will be learned.’’ Annoy eo Meane 
it ised muscle tonus and ‘‘from leart 
ne To ¢ wl ifever 1s di in res] nse t 
wl ever cues are present,’’ 


*Many psychologists, says he ‘econ 
ceive of the goal as the determiner of the 
learning.’’ But until the goal has been 
xperienced, it is not an antecedent. hence 
eannot cause learning. He agrees with 


Hull that the apparent ‘drawing power’ 
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| 

| 
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t As to. the problem of motivation 

Guthrie subsumes it under canditionina 
| 


of the goal is based on the conditioning 
of cues for successful movement. The role 
of ‘‘intention’’ in learning is deseribed 
as consisting in a body of maintaining 
stimuli action tendencies conditioned 
during past experience. 

The treatment of perception and 
thought follow orthodox behaviorism. 

There is no elear line between thought 
Some peripheral activity is 
necessary to furnish movement-produced 
stimuli capable of carrying on the 
thought train. 

The book contains many practical 
points regarding the making and break 
ng of habits, ete., for the benefit of the 
general reader. Oecasionally an obviously 
onesided opinion is passed off as uni 
versal, as when the author declares that 
the learning curve, like the forgetting 
curve, is no longer taken seriously. 

It is very diffieult to attack Guthrie’s 
point of view, beeause it is so general. 
(ny associationist could easily subseribe 
to most of it and remain an associationist 
of the motor variety. But in the detailed 
applications of his theory he has thrown 


t manv exeellent suggestions which are 


a Educatio n PP neyvivanta Phila 
lelphia The Author, 1933), pp. XV 


ii? 
Tl hook is a notable addition to the 


historiography of American edueation, It 
treats its topie from the earliest begin 
nines to the end of the nineteenth cen 
turv: and as edueational differentiations 


were not very elear and sharp in early 


times it Iso ineludes some information 
on e@lementarvy edueation. In Pennsvl 
vania as in most of the older states the 
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subject falls naturally into three diy 
sions: the colonial period which t 
author carefully refrains from calling the 
period of the Latin Grammar Scho 
probably because realistic tendencies 
were strong in the state from the first 
the period of the academy; and the peri: 
of the publie high school. 

The book has several features whi 
should be listed. First of all, not only . 
it written from the original sources, bot! 
manuscript and printed, and always w 
documented, but many of the sourees ar 
actually incorporated in the text either 
wh tly or in part. Most of the seore of 
illustrations, also, are facsimiles of doeu 
ments. The author relates the history 
schools and teaching to the general his 
tory and social deve lopme nt of the stat: 
\ttention is given to the economic, polit 
eal, religious and other aspects of eacl 
period. Since Philadelphia has been 
important scientifie center from coloni: 
times it is rather surprising that so litth 
attention is paid to the scientific and in 
telleetual climate and especially so in view 
of the decidedly realistic learning of th 
author. Of course even a reviewer knows 
that one book cannot contain everything 
but to the present one it would seem tliat 
the intellectual climate should have ha 
some of the attention given to the politi 
cal temperature of the Revolutionary era 

\ third feature of the book is the atten 
tion paid to the developing secondary edu 
eation for girls. This is a topie whiel 
Thomas Woody who, so the author SaVvs 
inspired this study has made peculiar! 
his own. It is also a topie which has been 
all but ignored in the textbooks on th: 
history of education in the United States 
Each of the divisions of the book has 
summary chapter dealing with currieulun 
method and purpose of education in the 


period under discussion. This might be 


called the fourth special feature. 


548 
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Isl 
fresh and thought provoking. te 

A. G. BILLs 1 

ity of Chicaao 
MULHERN, JAMES { Jlistoru of Second I 
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Some of the special conclusions of the 
may be indicated. The author has 
da large number of private schools 
the list which was known before; and 
has shown that the private school 
her was more responsive to educa 
nn! demand than those who had charge 
endowed and publie schools. He has 
shown that in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, 
great many academies were transformed 
public high sehools. Whether this 
pports his own conclusion (p. 602) that, 
\lmost universally, our high schools 
so as a gradual extension upward of 
the common sehool’’ we have not space 
nsider. His excellent treatment of 

t eveloping of public opinion as it 
upon educational questions is illumi 

g and shows in particular how diffi 


ilt it was for the publie high school in 
‘ennsylvania to win publie support. He 
as thrown new light upon the student 

tivities of the secondary schools in the 

» centuries covered by this study. The 
final chapter of the book | pp. 598-610) is 
helled **Conelusion’’ and is an attempt 
summarize the results of the study. 
Perhaps the reviewer may be allowed to 
What he has already implied, that he 


ks there are statements in this chap 


which the book itself 


loes not support 
which it even contradicts. This may or 
uy not be so. But it is certainly true 
t this work deserves the serious atten 
tion of all who are interested in the de 


velopment of American education. 


lo make it easy to use the book there 
. very good index. And the bibliog 
aphy fills more than seventy closely 


nted pages. 


H. G. Goop 


Ohio State University 


LINCOLN, E. A., AND WORKMAN, L. L. 
Testing and the Uses of Test Results 
(New York: Maemillan Company, 
1935), pp. XI + 317. 

Since attention began to be given to 
the field of educational measurements in 
the training of teachers, there have been 
many attempts to produce a suitable text. 
The continued frequent appearance of 
new texts after a period of more than 
fifteen years of productivity indicates 
that those who deal with this field in the 
training of teachers are not satisfied with 
availoble texts. This condition is doubt 
less due in part to the apperance of new 
tests and to other developments in a rela 
tively new field. But lack of agreement 
in regard to the purpose and content of 
suitable text is probably a more potent 
enuse., 

Some authors have emphasized the con 
struetion of educational tests and the sta 
tistical techniques employed in handling 
the scores yielded by them, Other authors 
have provided us with descriptions of 
particular tests. Still others have empha 
sized the uses of educational tests. The 
text by Lincoln and Workman belongs in 
this group. Four uses are recognized : 

1) survey, (2) experimentation, (5) in 
dividual diagnosis, and 1) drill. The 
topic of ‘* preparation of new type test 
ing materials’’ also receives attention and 
the appendix includes a ‘* sé leeted bibliog 
raphy of diagnostic, drill and practice, 
instructional, and remedial tests’’ and ‘‘a 
dictionary of terms used in measurement 
and statisties.’’ 

The text is frankly ‘‘elementary and 
introductory.’’ The authors have inter 
tionally avoided technical details whicl 
they believe frighten many teachers away 


from educational measurements. The ex 
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! is «lear and effective. In many LINCOLN, E. A., AND WORKMAN, L., 
« the ithors give evidence of being Testing and the Uses of Test Res 
mature students of the field. The volun: New York: Maemillan Compa 
will ubtless be favorably received by 1955), pp. XT O17. 
ns «t s offer ng introductory courses The purpose of this book is to m: 
edueational measurements at the junior available to teaehers the help to be 
college level. It will, also, be valuable to rived trom the development of the testing 
ers in service movement in the schools. An element: 
roviewer’s criticism of the volume ind introductory style is followed. Dif 
“ ' vy a criticism of the author’s culties of statistical method and a diet 
purpose He entertains doubts in regard ary of statistical terms are deferred to 
te the wisdom of sueh an elementar extended appendix, which also contains 
treatment of educational measurements selected bibliography and a list of av: ‘ 
ews } ightly mportant able tests, 
that the faults and limitations be dealt Che beginner will find the book help 0 
with and te do this adequately require for reading or reference. Tests are clas 
an element ry treatise Fail fim! ond explained, and their uses in 
' point t the faults and limitations eated., Separate sections show how test 
‘ easuring instr ents contributes to are used for general survey and classifi: 
hahlv biased understand tion, for edueational experimentation, tf 
the nart of the readet ‘The dingnosis, and for remedial tenaehi: 
ke te he weeferred te “hall These sections are presented simply, ar 
The result f attempting an to a considerable extent, from the vie 
tary treatment s illustrated in points of the makers of the tests. Dit 
Chapter VII eh is ted to the nse culties and probable complications 
S dardized tests in edueational ex lar =! ly omitted. The theories of stan 
ntatior In reading this chapter. ardized tests are articulated with tl 
; nodern view of the learning process ! t 
nresents f Some question the induetion ort 
‘ novices nt the testing movement quite 
Sit ply. There are d ficulties, Much 
" [t is made to appear simple and P#sses for standardized testing is 1 
dd; it is even detrimental. Should 1 
( lo be s | page 112 ¢ the beginner be made conscious of thes 
defensible proeedures? Should not t 
teachers know that manv of the standat 
tests are ‘‘of decidedly poor quality,’ 
‘ t t \ ‘ 
nd ‘‘ill-adapted to accomplish the obje 
tives claimed for them.’’ Many doubt t 
t — lvisability of urging teachers to us 
\\ ' S Monro tests unless the ¥ are prey ared to use ther 
ty of I ois critically and diseriminatingly. The in 
H 


Py | 
i 


who uses this book as a text 
ipply the critical view-point from 
sourees, The authors, no doubt ree 
the limitations of their work, and 
subseribe to the eriticism of this 


graph, G. M. WiLson 


Uneversity 
itt NER, BENJAMIN. Effect of Imme 
te and Delayed Praise Upon Learn 
and Reeall. Contributions to Edu 
is tion, No. 620 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co 
nbia University, 1934), pp. VII 52. 


Owing to the nature of the problem and 


Ss generally accepted technique for at 
) t vg it, this study, as its author recog 
Pst , shows many of the shortcomings of 

cessors. These are reviewed so 


id so eritieally that the reader is 
to beheve the present effort is to be 
. t leust a milestone; yet the teacher and 
my t still await science’s answer to the 
n of the relative effectiveness of 

‘and blame. 


uthor, in his reliance upon trends 


tl lieu. of statistieal differences, opines 
t it will be ssary to discover s¢ pa 
‘what will constitute the best 
the tivation for spelling, or reading, or 
¢ the multiplication table, ete.’’ 

av be true, but other things can 

first. One of them is for experi 
s to abandon their repressed desire 
ise will win. For example, in the 

study, the children who were 

ed’? immediately after their per 

n the first trial expressed them 

! as liking the experience sixteen 
nt more than those who were 

immediately. The ‘‘liking’ 

praised group dropped off con 

ntly in the successive trials, whereas 
f the blamed group rose to 100 per 
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cent in the third trial, and in the fifth 
was still higher than in the first trial of 
those who were praised. But the author 
‘*The IB [immediate 


blame] group has a larger percentage of 


has this to say: 


favorable attitude in the second and third 
trials, but after that the attitude is 
quickly reversed,’’ 

If every one in a group of third graders 
liked an experience in which they were 
blamed, there must be some reason for it. 
Such a statement as ‘* This is very poorly 
done. The class did very poor work to 
day’’ would supposedly be less favorably 
received than, ‘This is splendid work. 
The class did very splendid work today.’’ 
It is likely that there are some variables 
in the situation that are more potent than 
the standardized eriticisms enunciated 
with no respect for their truth. 

Then, too, an implicit trust in the 
‘*twenty crucial words of third grade level 
of difliculty’’ as a measure to test the 
spelling ability of the children, and the 
assumption that the groups of ten words 
used in the successive trials (which the 
pupils looked at for four minutes and 
then wrote from memory) were ‘‘ words 
which the children could read but as yet 
could not spell’? seem an insufficient foun 
dation for such a superstructure of sta 
tistical computation. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the most sig 
nificant finding of the study was the sue 
cess of bhoth methods of motivation at 
first, and their collapse after the novelty 
of the task began to wear off. Its weak 
ness, like that of the studies which have 
preceded it, is that its technique buries 
the effects sought. Effective teachers are 
those who know how to motivate not 
school subjeets but individual children 

Wa. CLARK Trow 
University of Michiaan 
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BULLETINS 
Reducing the 
Juda- 


BAMBERGER, FLORENCE FE. 


Variability of Supervisors’ 


ments: An Erperimental Study. The 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in 

Education, No. 23 (Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1936), ix + 69 

rhe author presents an experimental 
study of the variability of supervisors 
judgments in evaluating the teaching of 


learning situations from which she shows 


that the variability of these judgments 
ean be reduced by the use of a carefully 
constructed observation chart. 


Becker, E. G. Guidance at Work in a 
Large City High School. Bulletin (New 
York: High School Division, Board of 
Edueation, 1935 125 pp. 

This bulletin constitutes the second 


annual report of the guidance department 


of the Samuel J. Tilden High School, 

Brooklyn, New York. It contains a dis 

cussion of general policies of administra 

tion, the program of individual guidance, 
major points of emphasis, and conclusion. 

There are eight containing 

data of one sort or another. 

Beers, F. S.. AND Cox, H. M. Educa 
tional and Vocational Guidance First 
Report, 1934-1985. A report submitted 
to the Chancellor, the Board of 
Regents, and the Faculties of the Uni 
versity System of Georgia. 36 pp. 
This first report contains a discussion 

of the questions: what are examinations 


for, characteristics of good examinations, 
and results of examinations prepared 


survey courses? 


The 


ache rs 


Preparation « 
Teache rs to 
leges for Guiding and Directing Ext 


Briccs, EUGENE 8. 


Secondary in 


Class Ictivities. Sulletin (Jeffersor 
City: Missouri. State Dept. of Edues 
tion, 1935), 115 pp. 


The first 


purposes of this study were: 


to discover the demand for secondar 
teachers prepared to guide and direct 
extra-class activities; second, to asecertair 


the provisions made for participation 


for study on, and for practice in guiding 
‘tivities in t 
the 


a program 


and directing extra-class ac 
Teachers Colleges 
Missouri; 
preparing secondary teachers for 


State in state 


third, to propose 
guiding 
more et! 


demat 


and dire 


directing these activities 
The 


for teachers prepared to 


and 
ciently. author diseusses the 
guide 
extra-class activities 


Colleges, 


Teachers College 


extra-class activities, 


offered in State Teachers 


for 


visions in State 


preparation of secondary teachers 
directing extra-class act 


euiding and 
guiding and 


rram for extra-class a¢ 
Teachers College 


ties, and a prog 


ties for the State 


Briaes, THOMAS H., AND oTHERS. Iss 
of Secondary Education A Report 
the Committee on the Orientation 


Bulletin 
Secondary School 
As 


Secondary Education. 
cag Dept. 


ipals of the 


oOo: 


Edueation 


PP: 


ational 
1936), 372 


ciation, 
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Nye 
we s report contains a history of the amination booklets which had all received 
san ttee’s work and a discussion of the moderate marks from the examining au 
= ijor issues in secondary education thor by which they were furnished, these 
oh ered by this committee. examiners between them, allotted over 
ry) forty different marks to these examina 
Ne ~Witutiam G. ‘* Better Reading In- tion booklets. It was found further, that 
35) ction: A Survey of Research and when these examiners remarked once more 
<yecessful Practice,’?? Research Bul- the same papers after intervals of from 
lone tin of the National Education Asso- twelve to nineteen months they changed 
di tion, Vol. XIII (November, 1935), their minds in 92 cases out of a total of 
» 
273-325 210. 
rhis bulletin contains chapters on lay- 
the foundation in reading, a compara- HEFFERNAN, HELEN. The Elementary 
nalysis of teaching methods, the ma- School Principalship California. 
s of instruetion determining read- Bulletin (Sacramento, California: 
rs ¢ achievement, the administration and State Dept. of Education, 1954), 136 
rvision of the reading program and a PPp- 

The purpose of this study is to present 
irst the more important facts regarding the 
L.. AND MosHINSKY, PEARL. status of the elementary school principal 
rm in the state of California: previous stud 


bility and Opportunity in English 

Education, Reprinted from The Socio- 

cul Review, XXVII (April, 1935) 

- ondon: Dept. of Social Biology, 
University of London, 1935), 161 pp. 

from a study of the test scores made 

some 10,000 individuals between the 

es of nine and twelve years, six months. 

Upon the Otis advanced group intelli- 
tests (Form A) the authors con- 
that in the whole school population 
vicinity of London more than fifty 
nt of the able pupils are without the 


rtunity of higher education. 


oc, Str AND Ruopes, FE. C. 
Exvamination of Examinations 
London: Maemillan and Company, 

ited, 1935), 81 pp. 
This bulletin summarizes the results of 
study of the reliability of school marks 
ied on in England and Seotland by a 
ittee of English scholars in psychol 
and edueation. It was found, among 
things, that when fourteen exami 


s remarked independently fifteen ex- 


ies, kinds of elementary school principal 
ships, personal and economic factors, aca 
demic and professional training, certifica 
tion, educational experience, clerical as 
sistance, administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities, community relationships, 


and appendices, Bibliography. 


Hepner, W. R., AND Orton, W. H. Special 
ictivities in Physical Education for 
High School and Adult Groups. PBul- 
letin (Sacramento, California: State 
Dept. of Edueation, 1935), viii + 117 

This bulletin contains suggested pro 
grams of activities in the field of physical 
education prepared to help principals and 
teachers in the organization of physical 
edueation programs for special groups of 


high school pupils and adults. 


Jones, ArtHUR J., AND OTHERS. Sugqges- 
tions for Deve loping Guidance Prac 
tices in Ne condary Schools: A Hand- 


book for Guidance Teachers and Cown- 


JOURNAL 


Bulletin No | 


im Studies 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg: Dept. 


of Publie Instruetion, 


110 pp. 
This bulletin re presents the cooperative 


effort of a great many and dis 


people 


the pre 


program of guidance for the 


CUSSES 


uidane 


stute of Pennsvivania: g¢ prac 


tices in secondary schools, purp ses of the 
uidanee program, Teatures of the schools 
through which uidanes is exercised: 


school subjeets, student 


netivities, pupil 


nseling service, ete coordi 


nating agencies, tencher training, or prep 
uration o uidanee workers, the evalua 
gram, and occupa 
Bil liography. 
IGHITON, R W. Studies of Laboratory 


Teaching. Bulletin. Part I. 


_Rosert H. Qualitative Aspects 


i 
ti Impro cnt o Science Teach 
Part IT, Bulletin (Oregon Com 
mittee on College Training, University 
f Ore n, Mareh, 1035 pp. 130-184. 
This bulletin contains the reports of 
two studies me the laboratory method 
r te hing nd the other, of the q ili 
tative aspects in the Improvement of S« 
ener iv | ny The first contains a re 
port of rtain expe ents performed at 
the U1 sity Ore rm ¢ iluation of 
Lea met is oF te ny in Sel 
er nd the second iseussion of the 
letermination « rs jectives, the 
! tional ntent of scientific courses, 
thie portance of the seientifie method 
nethods of | sentation from the stand 
nt of science teachers, tivation, ex 
nations, and suggestions for further 
I Bibl rapl 


Verican Children. 


OF EDUCATIONAL RESE 


IRCH 


[ Vol. 29, N 


The 
report 


purpose of this monograph is 


a study of a Spanish and Englis 
Edition of the Stanford revision of 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Seale in relat 
to the abilities of Mexiean children. 

and 


discusses age 


nuthor grade, ment 


ages and intelligence quotients, pract 
effect, intelligence quotients of subgro 
correlations of Spanish and English | 
and school SUCCESS 


tions, intellige nee 


SOc stutus, item study. 


vocabulary. 


NOLL, VICTOR The Hlabit of Scient 
New York: 


Bulletin 
of Publi hers College, ( 


lumbia University, 1935), 27 pp. 


ations, Teael 


This is a handbook for teachers to 


company the Noll test of Scientifie TI 


PETERS, 
n kad 


Colledge. 


CHARLES C. Abstracts of Stud 
cation at The Pennsulvania St 
Part \ Stute College: Per 
svlvanis, School of Ech 


svilvania State College, 1935), 59 Py 


abstracts 


Penn State Studies in Edueation This 


volume contains twentyv-s 


investivations, 


ite he 


ville Tennessee: George Pe: bods ( 
lee to Peachers, 7) 


stutement of t! 


After 


problem and a 


presenting a 


review of previous Invest 


itions the aut! liseusses the reliabil 


and validity of the measuring technigq 


employed in his investigation, the analys 


of the data collected with a summary at 


recommendation. Bibliography. 


bre ograph 
and J 
Pen 


} lementay 


Bulletin No. 91. 


Education tm 


HTiah 


Schools. 
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Curriculum ( 
di 
pp. 1-129 ing. 
~ eit 
PHILLIPS, WENDELL 8S in Analysis ¢ 
Prospecti Bulletin ( Nas! 
H.T. Spanish and English Edi 
ar of the Sta ord-Binet in Relation 
to the Abilities of =). RusSsSELL, H. H., AND OTHERS 
Bulletin, No. 3552 (Austin: University EE 
of Texas, 1955), 63 pp. mE 1 


\ h, 1936] 


is ania Curriculum Studies (Harris 


glis : Dept. of Publie Instruction, 


ISS pp. 


ut materials presented in this bulletir 
esent the work of a large number of 
: luals. It is not offered as a course 
dv but as materials out of which 
ses of study may be constructed. The 

| n offers suggestions for the de 
was ent of units, a survey of the veal *s 
and a bil liography for the fourth, 

sixth, seventh and eighth years in 

There are three appendixes con 

naterials on visual nids, 
tests, and a direetory of publishers, 

{ 


Henry L., AND OTHERS. Twenty- 
S;cond Annual Conference on Educa 
Measurements. Bulletin of the 
of Edueation, Indiana Univer 
Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau 


Cooperative Re search, December. 


: bulletin contains papers on out-of 
und unadjusted pupils in Monroe 
nty, the Monroe County school survey, 
surement in the supervision and im 
ent of teaching, measuring the effi 
teaching first year algebra, edu 
ram of the CCC work camps 
ana, well-planned first instruction 
snosis in the supervision of instrue 
vher edueation and the social 
line ; 


s transcending evaluation, and 


suring the excellence of institutions of 


rs lise ISS the development of 
gence and motor eontrol in infaney, 


mental development from two to 


lve years, motor development from two 
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years to maturity, physical growth from 
birth to maturity, mental development in 
adolescence, and the re lationship in physi 
eal and mental development. Bibliog 


raphy. 


STRANG, RuTH. Improvement of Readina 
in Secondary Schools. Pulletin New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teac] 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1935), 20 pp. 

\ teacher’s manual for the study type 
ot reading exercises offering ceneral sug 
gestions for the improvement of reading 
in secondary schools, descriptions of the 
study type of reading exercises for which 
the manual was constructed, the use of 
these exercises in the Improvement of 


reading, and a seoring key, 


West, Definition Vocabulary. 

Bulletin No. 4. Dept. of Edueational 
University of 
Toronto, 1935), 105 pp. 
This bulletin diseusses the problem of 
lish dietionary 
ners: ehoree oft vocabulary, 


definition of words, prefixes and suffixes, 


Te aching,’’ The School Re ‘ Vol 
ume XLIV, January, 1936 


rhe authors working with a number of 
othe persons prey] ed a list ¢ th Sig 
nificant factors in teaching success, This 
Sst was then presente 1 to two hundred 
and twenty-four high school pupils wit] 
thre request t t thev underline the trait 
that best deseribed the best teacher that 
the ve eve ina the traits 
best deseribed the poorest teacher that 


they had ever had. The traits presenting 


| 
| 
1925), pI 7. 
ete, 
H 
I IMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISIO ; 
‘ KE; NGELHART, MAX D., AND Tucker, L. R. 
‘Traits Related to Good and Poor 
edueation, 
DARD, GEORGE D., AND OTHERS. Men 
and Physical Development. Review 
Educational Research. Volume VI ' 
February, 1936), pp. 1-152. 
I] 
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the highest coefficients of correlation were 
good temperament, clear explanation, re 
spect for the opinions of others, sincerity, 


impartiality, fairness, ete. 


Hitt, George E. ‘*The Report Card in 
Present Practice,’’ Educational 
Method. Volume XV, December, 1935. 
The author presents a statistical anal 

ysis of present day report cards, dis 
cussing the general form and organization 
of report ecards, the marking systems em 
ployed, the marking of character traits, 
and other similar data pertaining to pres 
ent practices. 

SHANNER, CHARLES R. ‘‘ Regulations Per 
taining to Health, Hygiene, and Safety 
im City School Systems,’’ The Elemen 
tary School Journal. Volume XXXVI, 
December, 1935. 

The author presents an analysis of 1467 
regulations pertaining to health, hygiene, 
and safety found in the enactment of reg 
ulations of boards of edueation in one 


hundred and thirty cities, 


METHIODS 
Finck, Epgar M. ‘‘ Relation of Ability 
in Reading to Suecess in Other Sub 
ye ts.’’ The Elementary School Journal. 
Volume XXXVI, December, 1935. 
From an experimental study involving 
the work of twenty-one pupils the author 
finds that improvement in ability to read 
is accompanied by improved achievements 
in those school subjects which involve a 


rreat amount of reading. 


Hint, ArTuur ‘*A Statistical Analysis 
of Significant Factors in Pupil Malad 
justment,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Socioloay Deeemln 1035. 

The author presents a list of fifty-three 


items which he considers significant fae 


[ Vol. 29, Ne 


tors in pupil maladjustment based upon 
study of adjusted and maladjust: 


pupils, 


TRIMBLE, OTIS C., AND ASPERGER, Dor 
H. **The Reeognition Spans 
Good and Poor Readers: A Compara 
tive Study.’’ The Journal of Applic 
Psychology. Volume XIX, Decembe 


1935. 


The author presents data to indicat: 
that good and poor readers can be dis 
tinguished on either the basis of phras 


reaction time or the recognition span, 


CURRICULUM 
Wise, Cart T. **The Spelling Difficulty 
of 1,102 Words Found in Twenty 

Spellers,’’ The Elementary Schoo 

Journal. Volume XXXVI, December 

1935. 

Of a total of 13,641 different words 
found in twenty spellers, 3,650 words wer 
found to be common to eleven or more of 
these hooks. There are 1,102 words foun 
in the list of 3.630 words not found ir 
previous spelling seales. This article pri 
sents an analysis of the difliculty of these 


1102 words, 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECILNIQUES 
Smitu, Francis F. ‘* The Direet Valida 
tion of Questionnaire Data,’’ Educa 
tional Administration and Supervisioi 
Volume XXT, November, 1935. 
From a study of the validity of various 
sorts of questionnaire data the author 
concludes that the individual response 
tuken by itself is of questionable value 
Individuals differ in their ability to fur 
nish valid data. The validity of responses 
involving judgment and opinion usually 
seem to be lower than the re sponses to re 


quests for factual data. 


ty 
{ 
\ 
\ 


> 
“a 
a 


Ohio. 


2 


Yearbook for 1936.—The Thirty Fifth 
rbook of the National Society for the 
Stuly of Edueation comprises two inde 
ndent volumes. Part I, entitled ‘* The 

( ping of Pupils,’’ has been prepared 
a committee of the Society composed 
W. W. Coxe, State Edueation Depart 
nt, Albany, New York (Chairman) ; 
Ht... Baker, Detroit Publie Schools; R. O. 
‘illett, Boston University; P. A. Boyer, 
| ladelphia Publie Schools; W. L. 
Connor, Cleveland Publie Schools; and 
\. H. Turney, University of Kansas, 
ssisted by eleven other persons, well 
wn in university or  publie-school 
cles. The material is organized around 
the following main sections: the impor 
ce of grouping in school administra 


the philosophieal, sociological, and 


psychological principles underlying the 
ries of grouping; the interrelations be 
tween grouping and eurriculum and 

hod; how grouping is administered in 


ertain selected sehool systems ; and the 
luation of grouping. The Committee 


s me to some pains to solicit contri 
itions representing typical variant and 
even contradictory views, so that the vol 
is decidedly thought-provoking as 

well as informative. 
Part II, entitled ‘‘ Musie Edueation,’’ 


s been prepared by a committee of the 


Society composed of W. L. Uhl, Univer 
of Washington (Chairman); F. L. 
Bacon, Township High School, Evanston, 


Illinois: J. W. Beattie, Northwestern 
Vniversity; P. W. Dykema, Columbia 
University; R. V. Morgan, Cleveland 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, ¥§ 


Publie Schools; J. L. Mursell, Columbia 
University; and Anne E. Pierce, State 
University of Iowa, assisted by twelve 
professors, directors, or supervisors of 
music. The general themes discussed per 
tain to the principles underlying music 
education; its place in a system of educa 
tion; musical activities in the school, like 
singing, ear-training, reading music; and 
numerous classroom and administrative 
problems, like selecting materials, equip 
ping rooms, programs for rural schools, 
music outside the school, training teachers 
of music, and so forth. In view of the 
quickened interest in training in art as an 
avocation and a recreatory phase of home 
and community life, this book will be ex 
amined profitably by all administrators; 
it will be appreciatively weleomed by all 
musicians, especially by musicians who 
are striving to see public-school music 
nssume the significant place it should fill 
in education, 

The discussion of general principles of 
musie education is in accord with other 
recent literature on teaching. It empha 
sizes the importance of musie not only for 
its own sake but also for its great social 
value. The longest section of the year 
hook is devoted to eight different music 
netivities. Two of these, singing and the 
playing of music al instruments, are found 
in practically all schools. Definite sug 
stions are given about each one of 
them: these suggestions include grade 
standards as well as points that are im 
portant for music teachers and adminis 
trators to observe. Of the other six activi 


| 
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all schools 


ties, some are taught in almost 


that Ti iy work in music, although 
nl neidental training is given in many 
ot then it lenst n certain vrades, 
Strong et sis is placed on the impor 
tance tl t the sel l « rse of ear 

ing and training in rhythm activities 
nd listening. 7 section on reading a¢ 
tivities ineludes HSseussion f the in 
portance, placement nd proceedures that 
ir sel ethods f teaching 
Is ft is Creative netivities 
wl I lected it inv sel Is, are 
Suyvvest eC n t the wavs of 
ng le ‘ as the calves 
| ‘ their bility 
Xx ort le t ur? 
M { s presented chiefly as a high 


| 
the ele entnt school 

The s t n nt ter ls for isk echuc 
tom ta luable It contains 
crit lor? selection of materials and 
also a discussion f ench of these eriteria. 
rl » «lise mora nr tor aetivities 
outside the sel | deseribes in detail cer 
tnir ties and is es lly concerned 
witl ! continuance that 1s 
sturted ins The s nifhennt relation 
s of Sit ‘ stinguished from in 
tal relationships. 1 ensurement 

( nt s discussed wit! 

e to lished tests It] 

fear give! t the ise ‘ 

se] n nil trainin teachers recog 
a the rtanes oft thre teneher s 
li } ey ment well 

a the 7 aa? the equip! ont tself 
administrators will pr bly find 

+] ate s and equiy 

ent f th st ] tical, part 

larly if t nstructing or remodel 
nye s | buildings. The present interest 
f many rural localities in music led to 


The list of ehapter headings 


[ Fol. 29, N 


the inclusion of a section that is fa 


itself, on music in 1 


hout the 


complete in 
Throug 


an attempt to 


yearbook the 


schools, 


} 


has been present var 


points of view and to suggest diversit 

activities and materials for pupils. 
Th: re 1937 

a Tnternation 


Publie Sel 


probably will be in 
yearbook on 
Understanding and the 
Curriculum,’’ under the chairmanshiy 
I. L. Kandel of Columbia 


Ten hing of Re 


University, 
vearbook on The 


ing,’’ under the chairmanship of W. 8 


Grav of the University of Chieago. 1 , 
Sere vearl ook, if is hoped, will minke 
important contribution by bringing «dk 
to the present date the best informati 
that we have secured with respeet to re: 
ing sinee the publication of the important 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook on that topiv 
Social Studies Yearbook. The 19 
Yearbook of the National Couneil for t 
Social Studies bears the title, The J} 
ments o the Nocial Studies Proara 
It has been prepared under the editors 
of R. O. Hughes, Assistant Director of 
Curriculum Study in the Pittsburgh Pu 
lie Schools and at present First Viee Pres 
ident of the National Couneil for the Sx 
ein] Studies, who provided the faets her 
repo ted, Its publieati m was expects 
about January 15, 1956. Twelve contril 
itors, in addition to the editor, have | 


i art im the preparation of the bo 


with the 


ithors of the respective chapters fol 
ws 
1. The Socinl Studies and The 


Scope, Daniel C. Knowlton, Nev 
York University. 
Il. Some Basie Considerations, 


R. O 
Pittsburgh Publi 
American History in the 
Howard 1] 
Wilson, Harvard University. 


Soein! 


Studies Program, 


ch 136 | 


\. World History in the Social Stud 
ies Program, Alice N, Gibbons, 
East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

\V. Geography in the Social Studies 
Program, DeForest Stull, Co- 
lumbia University. 

VI. Civies in the Social Studies Pro 
vTam, Roseoe Lewis Ashley, 
Pasadena Junior College. 

VIT. Keonomies in the Social Studies 
Program, O. W. 


University of Michigan. 


Stephenson, 


IIT. Sociology in the Social Studies 


Program, Ruth Wood Gavian, 
Brewster, Mass. 

IX. Problems Courses in the Social 
Studies Program, J. Lynn Bar 
nard, Ursinus College. 

Local and State History in the 
Social Studies Program, R. M. 
C'ryon, University of Chicago. 

XT. The 


Events and Current Questions, 


Consideration of Current 


J. Madison Gathany and Russell 
Kk. Fraser, East Orange High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

XII. Activity Program in Its Relation 
to the Social Studies, Burton P. 
Cecile M. Buckles, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del., and Richard M. Perdew, 
Dartmouth College. 

Correlation between the Social 
Studies and Other Subjects, 
lloward C. Hill and Harold A. 
(Anderson, University of Chi 


ico 


> 


IV. Conelusions and Proposals, R. O. 
Hughes, Pittsburgh Publie 
Schools 

The purpose of the book is to survey 

« influences that have contributed and 

cht to contribute to the formulation of 

social studies program, and to take up 
various subject elements which com 


mly constitute the major portion of the 
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program through the elementary and the 
high school. Consideration is also given 
to related interests and activities which 
may not be given a distinct and separate 
assignment in the program, but which, 
nevertheless, contribute vitally toward 
making it an effective force for intelli 
rent citizenship. Most of the authors take 
into account in the treatment of their sub 
jeet both content material and method of 
presentation. It has been the hope of the 
editor that the book might effectively 
complemi nt the 1936 Yearbook of the De 
partment of Superintendence, which deals 
with the social studies, and every effort 
has been made to avoid duplication of 
that publication. 

This is the sixth in the series of year 


books which the National Council began 


to pul lish in 1931. It IS the custom of the 


Council to assign the preparation of the 
vearbook to the person who in any par 
ticular year has been chosen First Vice 


President of the organization. 


Recent Deve lopme nts in Science Teach 
ing. The monograph of the National 
Survey of Secondary Edueation entitled 
Instruction Science’ was published in 
1932. At its February meeting in 1932, 
the Committee on the Teaching of Science 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education presented its report entitled 
{ Program for Teaching Science. These 
two reports, although published simul 
taneously, were prepared independently. 
The points emphasized in them are dis 


tinctly different, but, in general features, 


Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Instruction in 
Science. Bulletin 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education Mono 
eraph °° (Washington: Office of Educa 
tion, 1983), Pp. vi 63. 

Program for Teaching Science 
Thirtv-First Yearbook of the National 
Sor iety for the Study of Education, Part 
I (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1932), Pp. xii + 364. 
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the two reports are supplementary and in 


no important particulars are they con 


flieting. 
The National Survey based 


Report is 


upon an analysis of practices. Data for 
the analysis were obtained chiefly from 
eourses of study in seience and from 


From both these sources 


that 


school visitation. 


eame the conclusion efforts in in- 


struction in science in secondary schools 
The 
amination of courses of study ‘‘ indicates 


that the 


were uncodrdinated. surveyor’s ex 


majority of courses were for 
mulated by committees representing each 
of the different fields of science; that is, 
the courses in ue neral seience were made 
by teachers of general science, courses in 
biologs were made by teachers of biology, 
No reference was found which 
that the for 


mulated by a single committee represent- 


and so on 


might indieate course was 


ing the whole field of scienee.’’ The tend 
eney was to regard each of the sciences as 
a special field, rather than as part of ‘‘a 
sequence of subjeets having a common 
core, with overlapping aims, methods, and 
psychology of learning.’’ 
The Committee of the 


for the Study of 


National Society 


Education recognized 


the need for closer coérdination of the 


work of scrence teachers and pro} osed nas 
a major feature of its Report a program 


of continuous § instruction in 


science 


through the grades of the elementary and 


secondary schools and into the colleges. 


Another feature of the Report is a pro 


The 


proposal was based upon the Committee ’s 


cram for the edueation of teachers. 
resenre h 


that 


interpretation of educational 


and of points of view in edueation 


have received general recognition in plan 
ning the program of public education. 


This Committee took a vigorous posi 


tion favoring instruction in science for 
its contribution to understanding of and 
ability to deal with the influences of sei 


the life of The method 


today. 


ence on 
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suggested for associating the teaching 
science with issues in modern life may | 
briefly summarized. The aim of education 
stated in the Report is, ‘‘life enrichment 
through participation in a democratie s 

order.’’ It 


that tl 


science he 


cial was suggested 


program for teaching LSS 
ciated with the aim of education throug 
their 


relations to understandings normally asso 


broad generalizations selected for 
ciated with life in our social order. 

In at least three important respects tl! 
was 2 new approach to seience teaching 
First, with emphasis on continuous ir 
struction in science, it furnishes a basi 
effort 


levels, 


for cooperative among 


teachers on all including eclemet 
tary and secondary schools and colleges 
Second, with its emphasis on generaliza 
tions and on methods of study, habits 
ideals, and attitudes it brought into shar; 
contrast the too common error of ten« hing 


Third, 


with emphasis on the social significance: 


facts more or less in isolation. 


of science, the proposal suggests a shit 


in organization from one which is cd 
signed to rive a comprehensive overview 
of special subjects to an organization set 
up to use content from the special s 
ences, selected for its contributions t: 
which ar 


Thes 
three features in the Report are supportes 


understandings and abilities 


useful in unspecialized activities. 
by the Committee’s interpre tation of eur 
rent edueational theorv. 

The major features of this Report have 
had 


understanding of life relations had led t 


general acceptance. Emphasis at 


instructional materials fron 
defined by broad 


related to life. 


selec tion of 
vem rnlizations 


Following this 


nrens 
directly 


emy hasis there has come a marked chang: 


in the seience content used in the ek 


mentary school. In the junior high school 


there has been some change in content 


and a marked change in organization. In 


the senior high school and in the college, 


ch, 1 136] 


es 


n progress. In all these, the tendency 


in content and in organization 


ward larger provision for instruction 
science and toward greater emphasis 
social signifieance of scientific achieve- 
nts and on seientific methods and atti 
lwo major lines of research have been 
lated by these reports and reeom- 
lations. For purpose of reference 
ese may be called research in curriculum 
research in the process of learning. 
Curriculum research is directed toward 
the definition of seience content which 
ll be valid in general education for its 
ntribution to understanding of and 
lity to deal with issues in human rela- 
ns. Research in learning is carried on 
n an effort to gain a clearer understand 
* the abilities of children of differ 
levels of maturity to profit from edu 
itional experiences suggested by theo 
al considerations as appropriate for 
them. Work now in progress includes 
studies of ability to achieve understand 
and to do eritical thinking. Also, it 
cludes the effeets of educational experi 
ences on overt behavior and on the de 
velopment of specifie and generalized at 
titudes, interests, and appreciations. 
In some measure these reports on sci 
e teaching have influenced thinking in 
ither fields, particularly in mathematics 
nd social studies, It seems not unreason 
ble to think that the plan for organiza 
tion of content about broad generaliza 
ons, valid in education because of their 
ifieations into human relations, may 
prove acceptable as a basis for codpera 
tive work on the part of all teachers whose 
ary interests are in general educa 
n. The main features in the Report of 
the National Society for the Study of 
idueation are accepted with favor, since 


the plan Suggests proceedures whereby spe 


cialists in education and specialists in the 
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various academic branches may work to 
gether to produce an enrichment of edu 
cational experiences, 

In the interval since the publication of 
these reports there have been marked 
changes in practices in science teaching. 
It seems certain that the immediate 
future will see even more striking 
changes, particularly in the senior high 
school and the college. Next steps will in 
elude development of techniques for 
evaluation of the new educational prac 
tices and further application of results 
from curriculum research and from re 
search in learning. The time is approach 
ing when there will be need for another 
**Survey of Instruction in Science’’ and 
when it will be possible to present a much 
refined ‘‘Program for Teaching Sei 
ence.’’ 

This statement was provided by 8. R. 


Powers of Columbia University. 


Report of the Survey on Teacher Edu 
cation.—During the past year the final 
volumes of the report of the National 
Survey of the Edueation of Teachers were 
distributed by the United States Office of 
Edueation and are now obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C. This survey, one of the 
series of nationwide studies sponsored by 
the United States Office of Edueation, 
was authorized by the 71st Congress to 
study the qualifications of teachers in 
the public schools, the supply of available 
tenchers, the facilities available and 
needed for teacher training ineluding 
courses of study and methods of teach 
ing.’?’ 

State and city superintendents of 
schools and presidents of institutions of 
higher education were asked to submit 
their most pressing problems in the edu 
ention of teachers and from the resulting 


list the directors and the Board of Con 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sultants' selected the problems to 
studied The selections were naturally 
fTeeted hy the nditions of the enabling 
et, the limitations of time and money, 
the iv labilit f data The scope 
of the Survey mav best be presented by 
listing with brief « ments the studies 
contained in each « the six volumes of 


selected, innotated classified and in 
lexed retere s on the edueation of 
tenchers ( Betts, G. S., Frazier, B. W., and 
Gamble, G. ¢ 

Volume TI ntnains three studies of the 
teaching personnel in the United States. 
Part 1 gives leseription of the teachers 
n the publie schools of the United States 
hased on data from nearly half a million 
replies tters is cre eduen 
tional preparation, experience, teaching 
load, and factors affecting supply and de 


mand mo teachers Evenden E. 
nd @ hle GC Part 2 is an analysis 
t social, economic, and educational 
lof 21 ~ students (prospe 
ti ere im se] ted group ot 
t ~ ileges and liberal arts colleges 
n the central seetion of the United States 
G Part contains personnel 
lata ] t It members of 604 in 
stitutions ‘ tion in which 
ere re Tl lata ire 
rere } type f institution and show 
milarities ml iff ences in such mat 
ters Ss pre experpences services 
ren ley } nel til | 
Vol TEL is ck ted f n analysis of 
] for tl ‘ n tenchers 
The Board of Consultants consisted of 
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This was the field of teacher-education 


which the greatest number of probl 
were listed and its analysis is one of 
most extensive and important phases 
the Survey. The curricula of the nor 
schools and teachers colleges were stud 
by Earle U. Rugg and those of the jur 
college, colle 
W. E. Peik, and their reports are given 
Parts 1, 2 


of the practice-teaching facilities of t 


and and universities 


oe 
Part 4 is a deseript 


and 3. 


institutions 


the 


different types of 
Part 5 


summer sessions in the pre-service and 


shows status 


service edueation of teachers 


ment of graduate work and professior 


Part 6 reveals the rapid devel 


the education of 


Part 7 


degrees in 
John, W. C 
entional, 
ories held by 


contrasts the ¢ 


philosophical, and sociologis 


the the staff members of di 
institutions in wil 
Raup, R. B.). 

data on the edu 
the 17 
bia in whi 


ferent types of 


tenchers are | repared 
Volume LV eontains 
tion of Negro 


teachers in Stat 


Distriet of 


school systems are maintain 


studies of 1 


for Ne 


teaching personnel, of the faculty met 


groes, It eontains 


bers, and of the eurricula for 
similar to those for 
im pe Volumes IT and IIT, but f: 
a less satisfactory sampling of the gro 


Ambrose Calive 


irts of 


This study was made by 


Volun V contains eight special surve 
studies ind the digests of eight additior 
cooperative studies made as parts of tl! 
tutal survey program. The special ir 
est itions reported are: The histor 


if tenchers in the Unit: 


States | razier R. W. an analysis 
the studies of teaching merit and the 
lieations for the edueation of tene 
ers Betts, G. I provisions for ti 
welfare f students prospective ten 
ers) in institutions of higher edueati 


oster 


(Foster 


teachers 


teachers 


teachers 
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the final report. n 
Volume I is a bibliography of 1,297 t ‘ 
‘ 
rol 
thre nye en: Will (. Bagley, 
W. W. Charters, George W. Frasier, Wil 
liam S. Gra M. Haggerty, Henry W 
Holmes, Willian \\ Kemp, W. P | 
Morgan, Shelton Phelps, D. B. Waldo 
Payson Smith. and Guy S. Snavely Frazier, B. W., and Greenleaf, W. J. 
| ) 


arison of the library facilities of 
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D.); a study of 


the 


and other groups ( Waples, DD. 


and a deseription of the stand 


n-service 

orn, N, 
for 
nd 


methods of educating teachers 


Grerma 


ve 


rious parts of the Survey were 


the 


edueation of 
H.) ; 


rural schools 


ny, 


and Sweden 


the preparation « 


oll ves with those of liberal arts 
Waple 


interests of teachers, prospective 


teachers 


(Carney, 


tary and secondary) in England, 


(Alex 


devoted to a summary 


the detailed adsecussion of 


of the 


he 


\merican teachers he made more 


+] 


tey 
enes 


on 


fessional 


ai 


portant problems: (1) how 


“dueation of 


quantity or amount of 


how ean the prepara 


quality or appro 


rpretation in which the findings 


American 


how can a better 


ent between supply and demand 


Wil 


intereste 


the present 


onal security 


lume contains a list 


liet 


ht about 


of 


in the several States 


les which should control 


The last chapter 


if some of 


the 


of teachers in the United States 


some of the more im 


for the edueation of teachers. 


and pre ssing things to be done in 


m with the de velopn ent of State 


with the exception of the 


| repay study by individuals or 


d 


in the edueation 


of 


These volumes contain data re 


nt practices and polici s of teacher 


n; 


they 


status as well as the 


reveal existing conflicts 


ntroversial 


whiel 


should be given further 


issues; they Sut 


st 


and indieate n ethods by which the 
he 


attacked; and they 


or the edueation 


approved, should 


le 


tried under conditions making more 
nearly accurate evaluation possible, 

This statement was prepared by E. 8S. 
Evenden of Columbia University, Asso 
ciate Director of the Survey. 

Society for Research in Child Develop 
ment.—This Society had its inception at 
a meeting held in Chieago in June, 1933, 
under the auspices of the Child Develop 
ment Committee of the Division of An 
thropology and Psychology in the Na 
Couneil. Ilere were 


tional Research 


gathered, by invitation, representative 
research workers in fields which centered 
in, or were allied to, the scientifie study 


of the child, 


ocyv, education, 


such as psychology, sociol 


psychiatry, physical 
growth, nutrition, and pediatries. The 
purpose of this meeting was to consider 
the advisability of forming a new or 
ganization which would eut across seien 
tifie branches and encourage the profes 
sional intermingling of persons interested 
After 


unhurried discussion and conference, and 


in various aspects of child growth. 


in full knowledge of the general aversion 
to ** just another organization with dues. 
committees and eonventions,’’ it was re 
solved to go ahead with the proposed 
plans for a society which, it was hi ped, 
would offer something unique and help 
ful to its participating members. 

rhe aims of the Society can best be 
understood by quoting from its constitu 
tion which was adopted at the first bien 
nial conference, at Washington, D. C., 
November, 1934: 

‘*“The purposes of the Society for Re 
search in Child Develo] ment shall be the 
furtherance of researeh in child devel y 


ment, bv me ans o meetings, onfe rences, 


publications and the distribution of re 
search information; the stimulation of 
research in new localities and new fields 
of knowledge: and the coordination of 


research and its application by the pro 
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vision of opportunities for mutual ae 
quaintance among those working in dif 
ferent localities and disciplines.’ 

There are at present two classes of ae 
tive membership in the Society, fellows 
and members. ‘‘ Fellows of the Society 
shall be persons who are actively engaged 
in research within the field of child de- 
velopment or any of the basic sciences 
relating thereto, and who have demon 
strated their capacity for research by sei- 
entific publication through appropriate 
channels. . . . Members of the So 
ciety shall be persons who by virtue of 
activity in a scientific or practical field 
relating to child development, are, in the 
judgment of the governing council, quali 
fied for admission to the Society.’’ 

The 1934 Washington meeting, referred 
to above, was attended by about 150 per 
sons, representing the major scientific in 
terests within the Society. Except for one 
or two general sessions given over to sym 
posiums and problems of interfield coérdi 
nation, there were no ‘‘audiences;’’ 
rather, each person was expected to con 
tribute something to the question at hand. 
At this conference some of the proposed 
activities of the Society took more definite 
shape. They may be summarized as fol 
lows: 

1. The holding of biennial conferences 
devoted especially to sequential and 
multifield studies of the child. 

2. The holding of regional conferences 
in the odd years, similar in plan to the 
national conference. Thus far such con 
ferences have been held at the University 


of California and the University of Chi 


The publication of a monograph 
series, number 1, entitled ‘‘ The Develop 
ment of Motor Abilities During the First 
Three Years,’’ by Naney Bayley, has al 
ready appeared. 

t. The organization of field committees 


along functional lines as opposed to 


narrower, conventional designations 


Typical examples are committees on A 
justment and Personality, Communit 
Health, Mental Growth, Nutrition, 
Special Developmental Periods. 


5. The establishment of a Washingto: 


office for centering the Society’s act 
ties. This is in the National Rese: 
Council building. 

6. The gradual assumption of cert 
of the publieation, conference, and e 
nation responsibilities at present assign 
to the Child Development Committee 
the National Research Council. 

At the present time the members! 
numbers about three hundred. No 
tempt is being made to enlarge this mer 
bership indiscriminately, for a 
pose is to restrict it to individuals 
not only show an ongoing desire t 
research, but feel the need for the 
of professional cross-fertilization w 
the Society provides. 

The Society is governed by a C 
comprised, at present, of the foll 
directors: R. S. Woodworth, Chair 
(1984, 1935), G. D. Stoddard, Chairt 


(1936, 1937), R. E. Seammon, L. K 


Frank, E. V. MeCollum, R. 8. Lynd, H 
Helmholz, Adolf Meyer, and C, EF. Paln 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Throughout this formative period 
General Education Board is providing 
necessary financial support. 

This statement was prepared by ( 


Stoddard of the University of Iowa. 


Educational Policies Commission. 
National Edueation Association and 
Department of Superintendence ann 
the appointment of an Educational | 
cies Commission for a five-year per 
to consist of fifteen appointed and ey 
officio members plus two advisory 1 
hers. The members are Cornelia 8S. A 
Richmond, Virginia Schools; Lotus 
Coffman, University of Minnes 


‘ ( 
the 
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S. Counts, Columbia University; 
idmonson, University of Michigan; 
rick M. Hunter, University of Ore- 
Charles H, Judd, University of Chi- 

John K. Norton, Columbia Uni 
John A. Sexon, Pasadena, Cali- 


Schools 


Payson Smith, former 
of Eduea- 
George D. Strayer, Columbia Uni- 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Georgia 
Is; J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Office 
ation; Zook, American 


Agnes Samuelson, 


usetts Commissioner 


George F, 
on Edueation; 
State Superintendent of Publie In 

n: Willard E. Givens, Executive 
tary of the N.EBE.A.; A. J. Stoddard, 
Rhode Island Schools; and 


) Shankland, Exeeutive Secretary of 


ence, 


Department of Superintendence. An 
nt of the aetivities of the Commis- 
be found in the December num 


the Journal of the N.E.A. 


The 


Association has 


sion on ITuman Relations. 
ssive Edueation 
da Commission on Human Relations 
further the Association’s program in 
tudy of youth. The twofold task of 
mmission includes a study of the 
n problems faced by young people 
and the preparation of relevant 
¢ materials, source books, and sug 
| teaching techniques to be employed 
he edueation of those of high school 
llege age, 


e Commission on Human Relations 
taken over and will extend the work 
up of well-known experts who, 
a large amount of 


ar ago, gathe red 


ficant materials dealing with human 
ms from their respective fields of 
ology, biology, anthropology, sociol 
ental hygiene, sex research, child 
pment, and literature. The signifi 
f these source materials, and those 
nded materials to be prepared, is de 
from the fact that they deal with 


an area of problems long neglected or 
avoided in the education of the adolescent. 
Youth, given a hearing, bitterly denounces 
the education which gives him no insight 
into his own behavior, the behavior of 
those around him, or into his emerging 
and constantly more difficult sex prob 
lems. Of even more significance, though 
not so evident to youth, the school also 
fails to give him awarenesses of and in 
sights into the culture which impinges on 
his every decision. 

Therefore, the Commission, disregard 
ing such subject matter divisions as now 
prevail in high schools and colleges, will 
start from the needs, interests, and prob 
lems of youth. Around such centers, ma 
terials from special fields of knowledge 
will be brought together in such ways that 
they illuminate human problems and rein 
force understanding of human behavior 
and the impinging culture. 

Several specific projects are under way. 
Research has shown that adolescents are 
often intensely concerned about their 
problems as members of families and as 
potential founders of families. There 
fore, the first project of the Commission 
will be a book for adolescents about youth 
and the family. Typical comments and 
queries of young people about the family 
will determine the nature of the book. 
Much attention will be given to the chang 
ing roles of the various family members. 
(Anthropology, history, sociology, econom 


ies, psychology, biology, literature, and 
other fields will be drawn upon for the 
building of the book. 

This will be followed by another book 
for adolescents dealing with the eternal 
question, ‘*Am I normal?’’ The growth 
cycle in physical, mental, social, and emo 
tional development will be pictured. 
Again, the queries of youth will serve as 


third book 


of this series is planned, though it may 


the nuclei for discussion. A 


not be ready for publication as soon as 
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the others. It will deal with answers ti 
individual, his im 
ire, and his behavior 
ques will he discussed in this 


three books written 


for oung people, there will be accom 
panying source materials for teachers. 
uunsel] irs irents wiults Also, 
for those schools whose programs deo not 
il v the intr luetion irate courses 
in relat ns, Series of 
lor te ne n relations! ps thre 
literatur ll prepared, Some of these 
| luets will be re for experimental 

ne the sel l venar of 1936 


Alice 
Instrue 
un Relations, 


and Supervisor of Kle 


ment had t n Hartford, Connecti 
it \\ IIx Superintende nt 
it Sel ls, Bronxville, N. \ and Presi 
dent of the Progressive Education Aseo 
int { formerly Scl 
ence Instructor, Bronxville High Sehool: 
Leo Huberman, autho of We the Peopli 


for erly Assistant Editor of Scholas 
tie: | ise Rosenblatt. Instrueto: in Eng 
lis n leave Barnard ¢ lege, Colum 
bin Universit ul for rly fellow in 
Comparative Literature Un versity of 
Paris; Robert Wunsch Professor of Eng 
lish and Dramatic s, Black Mount: in Col 
lege Albers, Research \ssistant: 
ml kl beth Vi ler ecutive Seere 
tary 
lnio List of Periodica t Ohio. 
enrs onsecious of the 
rt nee! form of eoopern 
thon t el lleve libraries of the State 
nm making their resources known and 


book. 


JOURNAL OF EDUC (TIONAL RESEARCH 


agreed, at its 1935 


in attempt is being 


ther 


should be 


| Vol, 


available to other colleges, the oy, 


ined [ niversity Section of the Ohi Li 
brary Association ¢ ppointed a committee 
to study possible means. This ecomn ttee, 
ih Guy R. Lyle, Librarian at Ant «hy 


Yellow Springs, as chairman, de 


peri lical 


and unj 


union list of the 
various college 


State, not already 
represented ith the List Ne; als, 


tool to he attempted 


college libraries of the state 


were asked to rate: 


ould he possible 


twenty-six felt 
for them t ki 
their librarians sent in 


Lyle 
which 


reports of the periodical 
these libraries contain. For 
sike of un formity, these entries were 
compared with those in the Union List of 
it was dis that sor 


smaller college 


contained sets not entered 


overed 
libraries 
as be in the 


larves lil rniries of the 


country. 


ntered, and the result is a list 


i valuable tool for use in inte: 


brary loans. The state associa 


annual meeting, to 


inance the publication of this regional 


ist. Before it to be lithoprinted, 


| made to obtain some 


Stimate of the number of copies wl 
nn be sold, since the price per copy W ll 
intersally rease if a ] 


arge number are 
than 


undred copies are received the price per 


rdered. If orders for no 


more 


py will not exeeed $4.00, but if twice 


number are ordered the price will lx 
“lueed 


meerning the 


almost fifty percent. Inquiries 
Miss 


University f 


list n ay be 
rtrude Wulfekoe tter, 


incinnati 


sent to 


Library, the present chairman 


the committee, 
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oldines of ¢ 
holdings of 
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V. Keliher, Chairman. for 
tor in the Institute of H : 
Yale University, 
ane re all im as 


